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JUMP CUT 

A REVIEW OF CONTEMPORARY MEDIA 


La politique des auteurs (part one) 
World view as aesthetics 

by John Hess 

from Jump Cut, no. i, 1974, pp. 19-22 

copyright Jump Cut: A Review of Contemporary Media, 1974, 2004 

[This is the first of a two part article which will analyze the early writings 
of the auteur critics. This part discusses the foundations of la politique 
des auteurs as it was developed in Cahiers du Cinema between ipbl and 

1953 - The second part of the article will analyze Truffaut’s manifesto, “A 
Certain Tendency of the French Cinema,” which appeared in January, 

1954 - Two important aspects of auteur criticism—its attitude toward the 
U.S. cinema and Truffaut’s program for the revitalization of the French 
cinema—will not be discussed here because they were developed after 
Truffaut’s Manifesto.—the editors] 

INTRODUCTION 

“La politique des auteurs, a mode of film criticism,” as developed in 
France by Eric Rohmer, Jean-Luc Godard, Jacques Rivette, and 
Francois Truffaut in the pages of Cahiers du Cinema and Arts between 
1951 and 1958. It is common knowledge today that their main insight 
and assertion was that great film directors were great artists or auteurs 
(a word which, for them, was synonymous with artist) in the same way 
that great novelists, poets, painters, and composers were artists. While it 
is true that they thought this, the narrow minded acceptance of this idea 
as the most important and unqualified tenet of French auteur criticism 
(see Andrew Sarris, THE AMERICAN CINEMA, New York, 1968) has 
led to incredible distortions and abject silliness on the part of many 
contemporary U.S. critics. La politique des auteurs was, in fact, a 
justification, couched in aesthetic terms, of a culturally conservative, 
politically reactionary attempt to remove film from the realm of social 
and political concern, in which the progressive forces of the Resistance 
had placed all the arts in the years immediately after the war (see Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s introduction to Le Temps Modernes in PATHS TO THE 
PRESENT, ed. Eugen Weber, New York, 1967). 

Once we break out of the confines of exclusively aesthetic 
concerns, we quickly see that the main determinant of who 




was an auteur was the director’s world view which he 
expressed through the material he was working with. 

The auteur critics were united by the conviction that movies should tell a 
single tale. This tale begins with a man or a woman, the social animal, 
trapped in a state of solitude morale because he or she is neither in 
touch with his or her lowest human depths, nor with other people, nor 
with the spiritual dimension of life. In other words, the tale begins with 
a character in total isolation, a condition which is usually expressed 
visually in the films. Examples are legion. Nicholas Ray’s JOHNNY 
GUITAR (1954) begins with shots of the hero on his horse alone in the 
mountains. Hitchcock’s STRANGERS ON A TRAIN (1951) opens with 
shots of the hero’s feet and lower legs. We do not see the character’s face 
for some time; the legs leave a cab, cross a busy city sidewalk, and enter 
a train station. No one walks with him or follows him. Rossellini’s 
EUROPE 51 (1952) begins with shots of Ingrid Bergman alone in an 
empty street. All the films praised by the auteur critics begin with the 
extreme physical, psychological, and spiritual isolation of the main 
character or characters. 

As the tale develops, we find that under extreme, even violent 
circumstances, the hero is forced to discover his most base and 
humiliating aspects; he has reached the point at which his relationship 
to other people and ultimately to God becomes clear to him and to the 
audience as well. Johnny Guitar is brought face to face with his near- 
pathological penchant for violence, a condition which has always 
isolated him from the rest of society and alienated him from himself. 
Once this discovery is made, he can begin to develop; by the end of the 
film, he has extended himself to another person and the film ends with 
an idyllic scene in which he and Vienna (the heroine) kiss while standing 
in a running stream. 

In EUROPE 51 the heroine is forced to see the meaninglessness of her 
life when her son, to whom she is “too busy” to pay attention, kills 
himself. She seeks a new way of life, first in political activity (very short 
and undeveloped) and then in social work. The more she extends herself 
to the poor people of the city, the more meaningful her life becomes. 
Einally, because her behavior embarrasses them, her family has her 
committed to an institution. But by this time, her worldly pride and 
blindness to God—the reasons for her earlier isolation—have 
disappeared and she serenely accepts her fate in the knowledge that she 
is in a state of grace. Eric Rohmer described the central action of the 
film: This film has for its subject the solitude of a soul in conflict with 
the narrow-minded incomprehension of some and the condescending 
solicitude of others. Through the traps of false duties, false doctrines, 
false religions, and false science, this soul opens up a way to charity, an, 
at the end of its human failure, it accedes to sainthood. £1} This narrative 
movement from solitude morale, to self-revelation, and, finally, to 
salvation either in a of contact with others (JOHNNY GUITAR) or in 
terms of contact with the divine (EUROPE 51) takes place in all the films 
praised by the auteur critics. 


In order to understand why the auteur critics demanded that directors, 
to be considered artists, tell this tale and no other, we must examine 
their social, cultural, and aesthetic antecedents. Their taste in narrative, 
or, more properly speaking, their view of art’s function in the world, 
developed from their experiences during the chaotic 1940’s, previous 
French film criticism, and the philosophical/religious movement called 
Personalism (developed by Emmanuel Mounier and passed on to the 
auteur critics by Roger Leenhardt, Amedee Ayfre, and Andre Bazin). As 
a result of their cultural and social milieu, the auteur critics came to 
value the spiritual dimension of life more than participation in society. 
Their major aesthetic principles derived from this attitude toward life. 
These principles are: 

1. that films should be as realistic as possible because the more closely 
the images on the screen correspond to the real world, the more clearly 
the images will reveal the human being’s relation to the infinite; 

2. that the mise en scene (the composition of the visual image) £2} be 
constructed in such a way as to include those parts of the real world 
which most directly reveal “soul through appearance” ; 

3. that the actors must, through identification with the roles and 
through the gestures they develop to express both themselves and the 
character they represent, reveal their spiritual dimension. 

In the following analysis I will examine the cultural and political context 
out of which auteur criticism developed, the genesis and application of 
the above-mentioned aesthetic principles, and the auteur critics’ 
conception of how one overcame isolation by self revelation and 
achieved salvation. 

THE CULTURAL AND POLITICAL CONTEXT 

When Erance was liberated in 1944, the Erench people experienced an 
overwhelming euphoria: there was great hope for a “New Erance” in 
which equality, justice, and prosperity for all would reign. But, as the 
1940’s wore on, the old centers of power—business, the Church, and the 
military, in short, the bourgeoisie—reasserted themselves. By 1950 not 
only had all the collaborators been forgiven, if not rewarded, but the 
Resistance heroes were maligned and prosecuted as Communists or for 
their deeds during the Resistance. Under heavy pressure from the 
United States, Erance initiated its own brand of McCarthyism and was 
forced to participate in the Cold War. Erench politics moved steadily to 
the right from 1945 to 1950 until all the representatives of the working 
class were finally removed from participation in the government. 
Considering the many hardships, the external pressures, the Cold War, 
the fear of the Bomb, which was very intense in Erance, and the demise 
of any hope for a “New Erance,” it is no wonder that alienation, 
pessimism, and the search for some more rewarding inner dimension to 
life were strong among the young artists and intellectuals of this decade. 

Throughout this period, the severe economic hardships, the constant 


instability of succeeding French governments, and the colonial wars in 
Indochina and Algeria kept France in a state of turmoil. Thus at the 
beginning of the 1950’s, many French intellectuals, desirous of 
withdrawing from this chaotic situation, rejected the idea that art should 
be socially committed. In part, this rejection took the form of venomous 
attacks on Jean-Paul Sartre. It also took the form of a radical advocacy 
of art for art’s sake, a forceful return to the standard bourgeois 
conception of art as autonomous and out of time. For example, Eric 
Rohmer praised films such as Hitchcock’s STRANGERS ON A TRAIN, 
Renoir’s THE RIVER (1951), and Rossellini’s STROMBOLI (1949) 
because they were “out of their time enough to date less than others, but 
thereby better able to express the malaise and hopes of their time” (26, 
p. 18). Truffaut saw Wilder’s STALAG17 (1953) as an “apology for 
individualism’s and asked his readers to praise all films which show that 
“the solutions are in us and in us alone” (28, p. 54). These four films’ 
told the story these critics valued—that of the individual’s personal 
salvation which consisted of a rejection of social values and concerns in 
favor of spiritual insight. Obviously these critics identified with these 
heroes and heroines who, in effect, rejected the world—they too, as 
disfranchised intellectuals, were painfully aware of their own solitude 
morale. 

Auteur criticism was part of a series of developments in Erench film 
criticism produced by Roger Leenhardt, Andre Bazin, Alexandre Astruc, 
and Jean George Auriol. Leenhardt and Bazin made what Eric Rohmer 
called the Copernican Revolution in film criticism. Leenhardt, writing in 
the 1930’s, praised U.S. cinema and stressed the importance of its 
realistic photographic style which, he said, had as its goal the “complete 
transcription of reality with the minimum of interpretation.” £3} 
Previous criticism had posited that the artistic dimension of film lay in 
the artist’s ability to mould reality through montage and other 
techniques. Bazin furthered Leenhardt’s concern for the unity of reality, 
of time and space, and rejected montage in favor of the long take and 
deep focus. Rather than seeing the nature of film art in the malleability 
of the visual image, they chose to see it in “the crudely mechanical 
quality of reproduction of which the originality, the genius even, of 
photography consists.” £4} This conception of film art determined the 
auteur critics’ attitude toward realism in the cinema and their idea of 
mise en scene. The change of values which lay at the heart of the quest 
for spiritual salvation could not, according to these critics, be expressed 
through manipulation of the image and editing. The problem they 
concerned themselves with was man-in-the-world. To present man in 
his environment in such a way as to suggest the spiritual dimension of 
existence, the most accurate possible recording of the world in front of 
the camera was necessary. 

Personalism was a loose amalgam of Existentialism and Christianity 
founded by Emmanuel Mounier in the 1930’s. Many well-known 
Catholic intellectuals wrote in Esprit, the journal Mounier founded in 
1932, and espoused the Personalist world view. Deeply disturbed by the 
drift of modern civilization and disgusted by the role the Catholic 


Church was playing in this crisis, Mounier called for a spiritual 
revolution. Like Existentialists, he rejected all philosophical theories 
and systems, denied the possibility of complete and rational analysis of 
man and the world, and affirmed the need for choice and activity. Man, 
he believed, should take responsibility for his life. This choice and 
activity was to be directed toward the fullest development of the 
personal life; the goal was the integrated, rounded human being who 
lived in community with other “persons” and sought salvation for his 
soul. 

Mounier called for the establishment of a new civilization through the 
spiritual rebirth of man, but he also demanded the dissociation of the 
spiritual and the political. In his opinion, the most important task was 
the “spiritual expansion of man.” £5} Mounier, while often using 
Marxian terminology and rejecting capitalism as an economic system, 
turned Marx’s analysis of social relationships on its head; instead of the 
economic basis determining the superstructure (philosophy, religion, 
law, art, etc.), the spiritual became the prime force in society. He 
admitted that modern society seemed to be determined by economic 
structures, but, he asserted, this was only because the spiritual state of 
man was at a low ebb. This fallen state of man and civilization was 
possible because man in the modern world (since the Renaissance) had 
lost his soul through perverted individualism. 

It is not hard to see from the description above that the tale the auteur 
critics insisted on finding in the movies corresponds very closely to 
Mounter’s conception of man. Man is in a fallen state in a corrupt world. 
Hopeless as things seem, man still has the potential to break out of this 
state by first seeing his true condition and then extending himself to 
other people or to God. That this set of attitudes (hardly a systematic 
philosophy) influenced the auteur critics becomes even more clear when 
we realize that the free men who most influenced them—Roger 
Leenhardt, Andre Bazin, and Amedee Ayfre—were all Personalists. 
Leenhardt was the main film critic for Esprit in the 1930’s. Bazin helped 
reconstitute Esprit during the Occupation and wrote some of his earliest 
criticism in its pages. Amedee Ayfre, who is practically unknown in the 
United States, was a Jesuit priest and a close friend of Bazin. He became 
interested in the movies when he attended screenings at the 
Cinematheque frangaise, where Bazin and the auteur critics spent most 
of their time. The aesthetic categories devised by the auteur critics can, 
as we shall see, only be explained in terms of this world view. 

THE AESTHETIC PRINCIPLES 

The auteur critics’ attitude toward cinematic realism is difficult to 
ascertain because they rarely discussed it as such. As a general 
statement, it can be said that their view was a qualified acceptance of 
Bazin’s basic concept of realism, the emphasis of which they subtly 
changed. Thus we must first look at Bazin’s concept of cinematic realism 
and then at the auteur critics’ slight modification of it. Bazin preferred 
deep focus photography and the long take to montage because they 


preserved the natural continuity of reality rather than cutting it up and 
analyzing it. This was important to Bazin because, as a Personalist, he 
believed in an ordered but unknowable universe into which one peered 
long and hard in order to discover its essence—a God of love. Thus any a 
priori analysis of reality by the film maker tended to reduce this 
possibility of insight by introducing abstractions. 

Orson Welles started a revolution by systematically 
employing a depth of focus that had so far not been used. 

Whereas the camera lens, classically, had focused 
successively on different parts of the scene, the camera of 
Orson Welles takes in with equal sharpness the whole field of 
vision contained simultaneously within the dramatic field. It 
is no longer the editing that selects what we see, thus giving 
it an a priori significance, it is the mind of the spectator 
which is forced to discern ... the dramatic spectrum proper to 
the scene. £6} 

The prior analysis of the scene and the abstractions this introduces are 
eliminated by deep focus photography. This kind of photography puts 
the viewer into the same relationship to the film as is his relationship to 
reality itself. 

The neo-realists in Italy used a different means to achieve the same 
sense of reality that we find in Welles’ films. Bazin found in the films of 
Rossellini, De Sica, Visconti, and Lattuada an air of documentary 
realism which was achieved by using actual settings, natural lighting, 
non-actors, and real-life stories of postwar Italy. 

The unit of cinematic narrative in PAISA is not the “shot” , 
an abstract view of reality which is being analyzed, but the 
“fact,” a fragment of concrete reality in itself multiple and 
full of ambiguity, whose meaning emerges only after the fact, 
thanks to other imposed facts between which the mind 
establishes certain relationships. (II, p. 37) 

Therefore Bazin praised, in the films of Welles and Rossellini, the 
similar conception of reality as an unanalyzable, unknowable, 
ambiguous whole. Although the film maker chooses what the viewer will 
see and even stages dramatic imitations of the world, he must efface 
himself before the reality in front of the camera and not appear to make 
an a priori analysis of the events. The artist, according to Bazin, was a 
passive recorder of reality; reality can and will only reveal itself when 
carefully observed and not manipulated. The films of F. W. Murnau 
were clear examples of what Bazin was looking for in the movies. 

The composition of his image is in no sense pictorial. It adds 
nothing to the reality, it does not deform it, it forces it to 
reveal its structural depth, to bring out the pre-existing 
relations which become constitutive of the drama. (I, p. 27) 

The auteur critics were basically in agreement with Bazin as Rohmer 


indicated when he stated; 


It is perhaps because the cinema, of all the arts of imitation, 
is the most rudimentary, the closest to mechanical 
reproduction, that it is most likely to capture the 
metaphysical essence of man or the world (25, p. 45). 

But Rohmer’s “man or the world” introduced a significant shift or 
attitude. Rohmer has detached man from the world, a dissociation with 
which Bazin would not have agreed. Godard supported this view, as he 
found the cinema “the most religious of arts, since it values man above 
the essence of things and reveals the soul within the body.” £7} As Tom 
Milne pointed out in his “Commentary” to GODARD ON GODARD, the 
article in which this statement appears “is an attack on—or rather, a 
corrective to—Andre Bazin’s anti-montage theories” (p. 248). 

The individual, not the universe or even the individual in society, 
became the auteur critics’ central concern. Bazin, they thought, was too 
concerned with things and not enough with people. Thus, while Bazin 
was more interested in the mutual interdependence of all things and the 
revelation of the divine order in the world, the auteur critics were 
concerned with the transcendence and salvation n of the individual. This 
shift (really only a slight change in emphasis) follows logically from two 
causes. First, the auteur critics wanted primarily to make films and 
express their own personal vision of the world. They were, therefore, 
much more interested in the art of direction (an individual art) than was 
Bazin. They wanted to study the works of the directors they considered 
the best in order to learn how to make their own films. Also, as aspiring 
film makers, they could not accept Bazin’s technical and stylistic 
proscriptions; they wanted to be free to use whatever technique and 
style suited the films they would make. 

Second, while the Personalists of the 1930’s and 1940’s retained a strong 
interest in society and its functioning and refused to detach man from it 
altogether, the auteur critics abandoned society seeing it only as a 
negative influence on people. Their sole interest was the individual’s 
personal destiny and salvation. Thus they centered their attention on the 
realistic portrayal of solitude morale and efforts to transcend this 
solitude through contact with others and with God. 

While Bazin referred specifically to deep focus, long take, and the 
relative merits of “facts” and “shots, “ the auteur critics referred more 
generally to mise en scene, the most used and the least explained term 
to appear in their writings. Like the word “auteur,” the term was not new 
to French film criticism. “Mise en scene” comes from the theatre and 
means “to stage, price, or put into production.” “Metteur en scene” is 
now, and always was, the standard word for the stage and the film 
director. To the auteur critics “mise en scene” meant the arrangement of 
all the physical objects the choreography of all movement, and the 
manipulation of all the technical apparatus (sets, lighting, camera)—in 
short, the composition of the visual images. 


Jean-Luc Godard, in his review of Hitchcock’s STRANGERS ON A 
TRAIN, stated. 

It is not in terms of liberty and destiny that cinematographic 
mise en scene is measured, but in the ability of genius o 
genius on objects with constant invention, to take nature as a 
model, to be infallibly driven to embellish things which are 
insufficient—for instance, to give a late afternoon that 
Sunday air of lassitude and well-being. Its goal is not to 
express but to represent. In order that the great effort at 
representation engulfed in the Baroque should continue, it 
was necessary to achieve, an inseparability of camera, 
director and cameraman in relation to the scene represented; 
and so the problem was not—contrary to Andre Malraux—in 
the way one shot succeeded another, but in the movement of 
the actor within the frame.” (p. 24) 

Godard’s definition of mise en scene, admittedly a loose one, suggests 
three areas of inquiry. First, there is the demand that film represent and 
not express. Second, Godard emphasizes the genius of the director and 
posits an “inseparability” of director and camera. Third, and most 
important, Godard centers on the “movement of the actor within the 
frame.” Thus mise en scene, for Godard, consisted of the way of 
presenting the material, the relation of the artist to the material, and the 
functioning of the actor. Godard has suggested the necessary areas of 
inquiry, but we will have to go beyond Godard in order to explain the 
auteur critics conception of mise en scene. 

When Godard said film should represent, not express, he was clearly 
referring to and supporting Bazin’s demand for realism in the cinema. 
The “Baroque” refers to German Expressionism in the cinema, 
Eisensteinian montage, and all dependence on pictorialism or purely 
decorative shots and techniques which do not add to the narrative 
progression of the film. Thus the auteur critics found the austerity of 
most low budget films, especially Hollywood B-movies, pleasing. In 
SUDDEN FEAR (David Maler, 1952), Truffaut found “not one shot 
which was not necessary to the dramatic progression” (21, p. 61). This 
austerity and directness praised by Godard and Truffaut was raised to 
the status of an aesthetic law by Rohmer. He believed. 

It is reserved to the greatest film makers to use the most 
direct means of expression to which our nerves are most 
sensitive, whereas resorting to allusion and ellipse, dear to 
certain film makers, is only too often the mark of barrenness 
and indigence (26, p. 25). 

Thus, as Godard said, representation meant to “batten on objects with 
constant invention, “ rather than manipulating objects.” To understand 
this idea, we must once again return to Bazin. Referring to depth of field 
in Renoir’s films, Bazin stated: 


It confirms the unity of actor and decor, the total 



interdependence of everything real, from the human to the 
mineral. In the representation of space, it is a necessary 
modality of this realism which postulates a constant 
sensitivity to the world but which opens to a universe of 
analogies, of metaphors, or, to use Baudelaire’s word in 
another, no less poetic sense, of correspondences. 

The most visual and most sensual of film makers is also the 
one who introduces us the most intimately to his characters 
because he is faithfully enamored of their appearance, and 
through their appearance, of their soul. In Renoir’s films 
acquaintances are made through love, and love passes 
through the epidermis of the world. The suppleness, the 
mobility, the vital richness of form in his direction, result 
from the care and the joy he takes in draping his films in the 
simple cloak of reality. (8} 

It is only by careful observation of the appearances of things that their 
essence can be discerned. The auteur critics tended to be less 
metaphysical, less affected by the Personalism and phenomenology of 
the 1930’s; therefore they again shifted the emphasis from some kind of 
Baudelairean correspondences between nature and human emotions to 
human emotions alone—the movement of “the actor within the frame.” 
But the process is the same—the director must examine the appearance 
in order to penetrate to the essence, the inner life. Rohmer pointed this 
out in his discussion of EUROPE 51. Rossellini proves the existence of 
the woman’s soul “alone by the force of that which he offers to the eyes, 
the facial expressions, the attitude, the physical being of the woman and 
of those who surround her ...” (25, p. 45). 

Thus the auteur critics posited a direct connection between the human 
body and la vie interieur (inner moral and spiritual life). What one sees 
on the movie screen is the external manifestations, the presentation, of 
the interior life. Godard expressed this idea directly when he wrote the 
following about the cinema: “An art of representation, all it knows of 
interior life are the precise and natural movements of well-trained 
actors” (p. 21). According to Godard, “the face is not only part of the 
body, it is the prolongation of an idea which one must capture and 
reveal” (p. 28). In the movies, then, the face (and the body) make 
manifest the inner life because 

there are, in effect, no spiritual storms, no troubles of the 
heart which remain unmarked by physical causes, a rush of 
blood to the brain, a nervous weakness, whose intensity 
would not be lessened by frequent comings and goings (p. 

28). 

The inner life is either affected by physical activity or effects changes in 
it. Either way, as Godard said about the movies, it is only by careful 
attention to the physical gestures and movements of the actors that the 
film maker can reveal the inner life, the mark of all directors who were 
considered auteurs. In order to narrate the tale of transcendence of 


solitude and the achievement of personal salvation, a way to present the 
inner life had to be found. The realistic presentation of “significant” 
actions and moments was that way. Rohmer states: 

Is not the secret of Renoir’s mise en scene less in the 
technical perfection of direction than in the choice of 
situations to which the camera best accommodates itself? (8, 
p. 64). 

Valuing the presentation of “significant” actions and moments and 
valuing the telling of one tale represents a shift from Bazin’s conception 
of the film maker as passive, self-effacing observer to the auteur critics’ 
concept of the director as auteur. As previously stated, Godard 
emphasized the genius of the director and the “inseparability” of the 
camera and the director. Thus the director becomes the camera which 
records his perceptions: mise en scene is the director’s own individual 
way of looking at things. It is through the mise en scene that the director 
expresses himself. 

Auteur criticism was, in fact, a very complicated way of saying 
something very simple. These critics wanted to see their own perception 
of the world on the screen: the individual is trapped in solitude morale 
and can escape from it—transcend it—if he or she come to see their 
condition and then extend themselves to others and to God. Whenever 
the auteur critics saw this tale on the screen, they called its creator an 
auteur. 

At first it might seem odd to consider acting part of mise en scene; one 
tends to see acting as one more of the many aspects of-film making with 
directing, writing, camera work, and so forth. But the auteur critics 
considered acting and particularly the direction of acting one of the 
most important aspects of the director’s job. In fact they even made up 
the title directeur d'acteurs to indicate a director, such as Elia Kazan, 
who was especially noteworthy for his work with actors. In conventional 
film acting, borrowed primarily from the theatre, the auteur critics saw 
just one more aspect of the conventional cinema which they deplored. 
They sought a new method of acting which would express the story they 
wanted to see on the movie screen, a form of acting which would express 
the existential isolation of the individual. This they found in the acting 
Renoir elicited from his actors and in Stanislavski’s “method” which was 
brought into film acting by Elia Kazan in the 1940’s. Like the auteur 
critics, Stanislavski believed that “there is an unbreakable bond between 
the action on the stage and the thing which precipitated it. In other 
words, there is a complete union between the physical and the spiritual 
being of a role.” £9} 

This conception of acting necessitated a very close identity between the 
actor or actress and the role being played. In fact the vie interieur of the 
actor or actress became as important as the supposed inner life of the 
character. Thus Truffaut praised Gloria Grahame for her acting in 
SUDDEN EEAR(i952): 


It seems that of all the American stars Gloria Grahame is the 
only one who is also a person in her own right. She maintains 
from one film to another physical mannerisms which show a 
creative acting for which one vainly waits from French 
actresses (21, p. 62). 

Truffaut praised Grahame for her own personality and her ability to 
present it on the screen—not for the ability she may or may not have 
had, to act a role in any conventional sense. Actresses and actors must 
free themselves or be freed by the director from the written dialogue— 
the most concrete presentation of the prescribed role. Truffaut 
complained, for example, that the acting of Ava Gardner and Susan 
Hayward in Henry King’s THE SNOWS OF KILAMANJARO (1952) 
“limits itself too much to underlining the competent dialogue of Casey 
Robinson” (23, p. 59). 

Why, we might want to ask, did the auteur critics want the players to act 
their own lives and express their own personalities and feelings? For one 
thing, by doing this, as Stanislavski wrote, the actor will create a more 
believable, true characterization, one which will create great empathy in 
the audience. 

You can understand a part, sympathize with the person 
portrayed, and put yourself in his place, so that you will act 
as he would. That will arouse feelings iii the actor that are 
analogous to those required for the part. Those feelings will 
belong, not to the person created by the author of the play, 
but to the actor himself, fiol 

“Don't act!” has always been the command of the film makers. As the 
Kuleshov experiments with the neutral close up of an actress’ face 
showed, the less acting the better. Bat the auteur critics went beyond 
this: movies were, in their minds, about the actors and actresses, rather 
than about fictional characters. It was the personality of a James Dean, a 
Gloria Grahame, an Anna Magnani, or an Ingrid Bergman which was the 
subject of a film. They conceived of the actor-character as being trapped 
in a state of solitude morale. The director had to break through this 
solitude ash the actor or actress to his or her limit until new insights 
were achieved, insights which would lead to salvation. 

THE TALE ITSELF 

We have examined the political and cultural context of la politique des 
auteurs; I have also discussed realism, mise en scene, and acting—the 
auteur critics’ chief aesthetic concerns. All of this we related to the 
simple tale—the narrative movement from solitude morale, to self¬ 
revelation, to salvation—which these critics insisted upon seeing in the 
movies. Finally, we will look at the details of this tale. In fact, we could 
say that these critics’ aesthetic concerns—realism, mise en scene, and 
acting—had to do with how a director presents la vie interieur itself. 


Jean Renoir’s THE DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID (1946) was the only 



film, Eric Rohmer claimed, 


which uncovers for us so clearly, without the help of any 
commentary or other artifice, those sorts of sentiments 
which one loves to hide most deeply within oneself—not only 
repressed humiliation, but the disgust or the lassitude which 
one feels for oneself—that the audacity of such a subject can 
appear only after some reflection” (8, p. 39). 

It seems from this that the auteur critics had a very definite idea of what 
the inner life contained and of what aspects of its contents were most 
important. Jacques Rivette saw mise en scene not as a language but as a 
weapon which probed the heart and soul of the characters “in order to 
drive out their most ignored truths” (26, p. 51). These critics were not 
interested in the conventional psychological inner workings so typical of 
the usual stage play or novel; they were in search of a special moment. 

The auteur critics sought the illumination on the screen of a privileged 
moment when all barriers to the expression of long forgotten or 
repressed feelings came down. They looked for that instant when a 
person’s strongest, deepest, most secret emotions burst through, freeing 
that person from an uncomfortable solitude which had intensified up to 
the moment of paroxysm. In the films of Howard Hawks, Jacques 
Rivette found a preoccupation with ‘Taventure intellectuelle” in which 
man’s reason and intelligence were constantly assaulted by the 
inhuman, the subhuman, the irrational. Rivette went on to say that 
“worse than infantilism, beastialization, and degeneration is the 
fascination which they exercise on the intelligence” (23, p. 17). The 
human soul, the inner life, is pushed to an extreme intensity of feeling, 
to the edge of the emotional abyss. Especially in the close-up shot, 

the spirit is solicited by a constant giddiness of effrontery; 
and what is giddiness if not fear, condemnation, and 
fascination all at once (23, p. 18). 

Over and over again we find these critics concentrating on the moment 
of vertige (giddiness) andparoxisme, on the ability of the director or the 
actor to go jusqu'au bout (all the way), the moment when one stares into 
the abyss; the moment, in short, when one stares into one’s own vie 
interieur and sees oneself revealed as human, all too human. The 
presentation of this moment of illumination or lucidity was, for the 
auteur critics, the key to greatness in cinematic art. And the ability to 
transfer this moment to the audience, to make it the audience’s moment 
of paroxysm too was the final important step. Rivette, for example, 
found that Hitchcock wanted to hold the viewer in a state of instability 
and insecurity at the “extreme frontier where the last redoubts of the 
person struggle, but where the only significant victory is possible” (26, p. 
50). Eor it is only in this extreme situation when the human spirit is 
tested as never before that true human worth can be revealed, that the 
human being can see and understand the nature of his or her solitude 
and give it up for love or for God. 



This vertiginous moment was important for two reasons. On the one 
hand, it most accurately portrayed the condition of modern people who 
must exist alone and without gods in the inhuman, postwar industrial 
society. On the other hand, it is the precondition for human 
transcendence through love and/or God. In short, it is the true moment 
of illumination which must precede any salvation. This image of the 
human condition corresponds to the Personalist conception. We are 
alone and abandoned in an essentially meaningless universe (or at least 
in a meaningless society), but we can, nonetheless, experience salvation 
through contact with the other and with the divine. The lonely struggle 
to achieve some clarity, some hold on rational life, some inner sense of 
security dominates us. In Nicholas Ray’s THE LUSTY MEN (1952), 
Jacques Rivette claimed that 

the true struggle takes place in a lone individual against the 
interior demon of violence or of a more secret sin, which 
seems to be bound to man and to his solitude ... (26, p. 50). 

Eric Rohmer wrote that Rossellini’s EUROPE 51 and Renoir’s THE 
GOLDEN COACH (1952) were both “an admirable song on the theme of 
solitude morale” (25, p.44). In several other films of the same period, 
Rohmer found the presentation of the solitude “of the exceptional 
person” (26, p. 20). Thus the subject of the great films was seen as the 
lonely struggle of the exceptional individual and, as we have seen this 
struggle had distinctly religious connotations. Rivette compared 
Hitchcock’s I CONEESS (1952) with the Catholic confessional 

in which the guilty person, by the remission of sins, intends 
to be totally discharged of them and obliges, if necessary, his 
confessor to take them on to himself and to expiate them in 
his place (26, p. 50). 

Eoremost, then, is the need of the individual (and each viewer as well) to 
plunge into his or her vie interieur and to reveal the deepest secrets and 
sins buried there in order to be free of them. 

These lonely moral and spiritual struggles are at the center of the films 
considered important by the auteur critics. An auteur, therefore, is the 
director who most convincingly and most directly presents the fullness 
of this struggle by the most visual means possible: the human gestures 
and movements on the screen, the composition of the visual images—in 
short, the mise en scene. He or she must efficaciously and with technical 
competence present to and involve the audience in this existential 
struggle for reason, for human contact, and for salvation. This view of 
people is the essence of auteur criticism; the aesthetic construct erected 
above this basic world view is an elaborate justification and 
rationalization of this very limited view of what film can and should do. 
An examination of auteur criticism in England and the United States 
would reveal the same reactionary stance toward the world and the 
same limited view of art. 


Notes 



UCahiers du Cinema, no. 25 (July, 1953), p. 45. All further citations 
from the Cahiers articles will be indicated in the text by issue number 
and page. All translations by Judith Hess and myself. Quotes from 
Godard and Bazin will be noted separately. 

2^ “Petite Ecole du spectateur,” Esprit, 4, no. 42 (March, 1936), p. 978. 

3^ 1 elaborate the meaning of mise en scene below, particularly how the 
term was used by the auteur critics. It should be noted that although 
borrowed from the French, the same term in English, and particularly in 
the U.S., has come to mean only set and lighting. Throughout this article 
I use the term in its original and much broader sense 

4^ Rohmer, Arts, no. 706 (Jan., 1959). 

5^ Revolution personatiste et communautaire, Paris, 1935, pp. IM_ 7 

6^ What is Cinema?, tr. Hugh Gray, Berkeley, 1971, Vol. 2, p .8. All 
further citations from Bazin will be indicated in the text by volume and 
page numbers in the English edition. 

Godard on Godard, New York, 1972, p. 26. All further quotes fm 
Godard will be indicated by page number. 

^ Jean Renoir, New York, 1973, p. 90. 

O^AnAetor’s Handbook, New York, 1963, p. 9. 

10. Ibid, p. 16. 
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“With usura,” says Ezra Pound, “no picture is made to endure nor to live 
with, but it is made to sell and sell quickly.” This is generally as true of 
films as it is of murals, cathedrals, or bank buildings: the production of 
great films, like great architecture, requires continuing investments of 
enormous amounts of capital—the sort of capital now only available to 
conglomerates like Gulf and Western, the new owners of Paramount. 
The control exercised by the sources of such capital, concerned not with 
aesthetics but with profit, while not always direct, is inevitable and 
inevitably pernicious—a good instance being the current vulgar 
promotion campaign for Paramount’s The Great Gatsby. Whatever the 
merits that film may finally have, its contemporary interest and success 
will turn upon fashions, upon star-cult, upon the garish and pavlovian 
display of wealth—in short, upon all those fantastic earthly delights for 
which Gatsby is the hollow symbol. 

Directly caught up as films are in this parade of bourgeois culture and 
consumption, they most often become, not works of art, but simply 
artifacts, symptoms of social reality, interesting only as they succeed in 
vividly reflecting morbid social phenomena. And when capital directly 
invades the production process much more often than is admitted, but 
seldom crucial since it is usually unnecessary), we get botched 
masterpieces (the classic example is Von Stroheim’s Greed) or 
propaganda (The Green Berets) or cowardly purges (Hollywood Ten). 
Independence does not insure good art, and in an expensive medium 
independence is often self-defeating; but dependence, continued over 
decades and become institutionally depraved, nearly always prevents 
great art and cheapens good art. 

Under such conditions, it is a great pleasure to discover Badlands, a film 
independently written, produced and directed by Terrence Malick, a 
screenwriter with no previous features to his credit. Malick managed to 
raise enough money from relatives and friends to hire competent actors 
and good technicians on his own, thus maintaining personal control 




over his screenplay. The result is not a grainy underground experiment, 
but an accomplished piece of film art, and a very fine first film indeed. 
Badlands is far from flawless, and it does not entirely avoid the glossy 
cynicism of many more well-endowed films, but its errors are the 
consequences of considerable risks, and it deserves a large audience. 

Badlands is a treatment of an established cinematic genre, which might 
be called the “mythical-criminal.” The film follows the murderous career 
of Kit Carruthers (Martin Sheen), and his young companion Holly (Sissy 
Spacek); the story is loosely based upon an actual series of murders 
which happened about fifteen years ago. Although the period of this film 
is recent, it works in an established “outlaw” mode made familiar by 
Arthur Penn and Sam Peckinpah, and the characterization of Kit partly 
relies on his gunslinger morality, or lack of morality, derived from 
grade-B westerns. Comparisons will be made to Bonnie and Clyde, the 
film which most directly underlies Malick’s attitude toard the two 
“lovers.” But these are not Depression-made desperadoes, and the 
killings are nearly motiveless, so that the adolescent sexuality of Holly 
and Kit makes more sense than the similar references to impotence in 
Penn’s movie. The narration throughout is done in the schoolgirl voice 
and style of 15-year old Holly (we see Kit almost wholly through her 
eyes), a “li'l ol’ gal from Texas,” whose attitude toward murder, even the 
murder of her own father (Warren Oates) is emotionless and distracted 
—she fills the story with irrelevant detail and pathetic “literary” 
embellishments, drawn from schoolbooks and teenage fan magazines. 

The two characters, constructed as they are upon the fragments of 
popular culture, give much more of the movie a parodic tone, although 
the only explicit film references are to James Dean (Kit looks and tries 
to act like him), and the Dean movie Giant (one shot of Kit facing the 
sunset, his rifle across his shouts). The humor provoked by the air of 
sentimental parody is itself an ironic commentary on the murders. Kit 
and Holly behave as though the murders were, after all, only movie 
murders: just “pop!” says Kit, describing the death of Holly’s father. To 
reinforce this impression, the shootings are filmed not in an elaborate 
Peckinpah style, but in the quick, chaste, nearly bloodless style of say, 
Gunsmoke. 

As the film begins. Holly’s voice (we see her in her girl’s clean but 
cluttered bedroom) offers a little prologue—she and her father have 
moved from Texas to a small town in South Dakota, after the death of 
Holly’s mother. Holly speaks in a toneless, light drawl, as though she 
were reading back her own diary, written much later, and phrases like 
“little did I realize that...” are her plantive indications that these are 
memories recollected much later—after, one presumes, the main action 
of the film. The mechanical foreboding of lines like these are the only 
signals we get of what is to follow. Otherwise the opening minutes are a 
straightforward and mildly comic exposition of the “young love.” A 
viewer who might be unaware of the film’s material is likely to be very 
surprised when the first murder occurs. Malick’s intent (somewhat 
vitiated by necessary advertising) is, I think, to make the murder of 



Holly’s father appear almost an accident, a reflex action, the 
consequences of which Kit is essentially incapable of understanding 
except in a most superficial sense. In any case, we see Kit knock off early 
from his garbage route (he’s fired the next day), introduce himself to 
Holly, who is twirling her baton on her lawn: and then a series of 
sentimental scenes of teen life and love, with maudlin commentary by 
Holly. 

(Sissy Spacek’s characterization of Holly has to be delivered almost 
entirely through the narrative voice, which is done very well—the role 
itself calls for near catatonia: after their first sex, she asks “is that all 
there is to it?” and gets barely a grunt in return. Sheen has a little more 
room to work, as Kit fancies himself something of a swaggering Mr. 

Cool, a difficult double conception which Sheen does well.) 

This romantic sequence continues until Holly’s father (a grizzled sign- 
painter done with brief exactness by Warren Oates) puts a stop to their 
meetings—and quite rationally, since Kit is no teenager, but a 25-year- 
old lumpen with, as they say, no future, who shouldn't be messing with a 
schoolgirl like Holly in the first place. Kit makes an arrogant and futile 
appeal to Holly’s father, and then arrives at the house one day with a 
pistol (“handy thing to have around”) intending to frighten “Daddy” and 
run off with Holly. But “Daddy” does not behave like he’s supposed to, 
although he is visibly frightened (there is a fine quick-cut to Oates’ 
shudder as Sheen fires the gun into the floor). Instead, Oates walks 
slowly toward the phone and Kit, now scared himself, shoots him almost 
without thinking (“he was provokin’ me, so I popped him” ). Holly’s 
response is to weep briefly, and then quietly to submit to Kit’s plans to 
fake a suicide recording, burn the house and leave town. As this brief 
summary implies, the getaway plan seems to be Kit’s simple-minded 
imitation of movie killers, by which he hopes to “gain time.” 

Kit and Holly run to the open countryside, where they set up quaint 
housekeeping in a tree house, listen to the radio, go fishing, even raise a 
few chickens, and train for their inevitable discovery by the law—which 
has, by the end of this overlong sequence, become identical with the 
“outside” or “adult” world. (“Like all couples, “ says Holly, “we had our 
little problems.” ) When, because of Kit’s carelessness, they are finally 
discovered, he methodically shoots his way out of a trap—and Holly 
reports on the growth of their notoriety as they seek a new hideout. They 
stop for a moment with Kit’s only friend, Cato from the garbage route, 
but he tries to run and Kit kills him, and probably two other friends (this 
is not certain). 

After these murders, they are really on the run, and head through the 
Badlands toward Canada, in a stolen Cadillac filled with provisions 
taken from the house of the Cadillac’s owner (“we figured it was the 
quickest way to get the stuff we needed”). Kit momentarily considers 
shooting the rich man and his deaf maid (a gothic touch in a gaudy small 
town mansion), instead he just locks them in a closet and the two 
carefree children light out for the territory, (In a tense moment, Malick 



himself appears at the door as an associate of the rich man, but Kit gets 
rid of him with a lie. Malick disclaims any Hitchcockian significance for 
his role, saying only that it was the result of an emergency when the 
hired, actor failed to appear on time.) 

As they travel aimlessly through the western brushland, spinning a 
bottle for directions, the tedium begins to wear on Holly, and she loses 
interest in Kit’s fantasies. There is a lyric moment as the two dance in 
the headlights of the car, to a Nat King Cole song on the radio, but Holly 
is tired of running “like an animal, without even a chance to bathe.” 
When a helicopter tracks them into the desert. Holly watches as Kit 
shoots another pursuer and escapes; she turns herself in. Without his 
girl to “scream his name when he dies,” Kit surrenders to a couple of 
state troopers, who drive him in to an anti-hero’s welcome—the locals 
are eager for a memento of the famous murderer. 

As the title implies. Badlands is an attempt to give a cultural 
explanation for what has become, recently, an almost common U.S. 
event—the reckless string of what the newspapers call “senseless” 
murders, Malick seems to be suggesting that Kit is only an extreme 
example of a common U.S. type: the sort of callow, miseducated, 
desperate but arrogant youth who, recalcitrant industrial fodder, move 
from one demeaning job to another, and only occasionally, like Kit 
almost by accident, break out to wreak indiscriminate havoc. Kit first 
kills Holly’s father more out of nervous self-assertion than out of malice 
—and the other murders result from an insane cowardly bravado, 
masked by the forced delusion of lonely heroism. Throughout, Holly 
describes the weather and the countryside in the tone of a teenager who, 
when asked how the accident happened, can only shrug. This feeling of 
insensitivity is sustained even after the surrender of Kit and Holly to the 
police. Holly is bound for prison, and Kit is bound for, as he puts it, “the 
juice.” They have grown bored with each other and bored with their little 
adventure, so they might as well give up. In a rather pointlessly mock- 
dramatic conclusion, the plane carrying them flies into a golden sunset. 

The strength of Badlands is that it is a serious attempt to analyze a very 
difficult, almost incomprehensible subject. That it is a subject which 
preoccupies our social life is evidenced by the headlines of the daily 
press. Whatever we may think, in sober moments, of sensationalism, it 
sells newspapers and films, because it provides the raw matter of our 
fantasies and dreams. (In blunt recognition of this fact, Warner 
Brothers, the distributors of Badlands, are emphasizing in their ad 
campaign the film’s sensational and nostalgic aspects, as a sort of bloody 
American Graffiti.) But the trouble with such a subject is that, unless it 
is in the hands of an absolute master (as, for example, Richard Wright in 
Native Son), it becomes a foredoomed attempt to explain the 
inexplicable. A defense of the film might be that the intent is to report 
Kit and Holly’s story and not to comment upon it. But reporting is the 
job of a journalist, not of an artist, and a very vivid, complete, and 
competent journalism still leaves the newspaper-like gaps of 
“objectivity”—the proper raw material, but not the proper product, of 



aesthetic recreation. 


Malick nearly said as much in his comments after the pre-release 
showing of the film, when he noted that he has known “a lot of guys like 
Kit—although none of them did what he did.” But that is precisely the 
problem, none of them did what he did, and Badlands does not succeed 
in explicating the difference in Kit or in Kit’s circumstances that drives 
him or Holly to their mindless rampage. Beyond a hapless 
representation of Kit’s degrading jobs, and a hopelessly maudlin account 
of Holly’s relations with her father (he shoots her dog as a punishment— 
a feeble director’s gesture against the small, but frankly sympathetic, 
finely acted role of Warren Oates, whose performance is good enough to 
dominate the early scenes), the film offers nothing in the way of real 
explanation of these two pathetic misfits. At one point Holly says Kit 
told her not to talk about one of the murders, that of Kit’s only friend, 
because to ask themselves why “would only bring bad luck.” Badlands, 
despite a valiant and promising first effort by Malick to overcome 
intractable material, is forced into the same surrender to the 
emotionless and vacuous dead end of Holly’s narration, as though to 
offer more, would only bring bad luck. 
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Frangois Truffaut has over the years developed an attitude towards his 
characters and creations so benign that it’s positively flaccid and 
indifferent. Though his latest film, DAY FOR NIGHT (LA NUIT 
AMERICAINE), is more complex and mature than such flaccid 
predecessors as BED AND BOARD, STOLEN KISSES, and TWO 
ENGLISH GIRLS, it also suffers from this indifference, one made more 
curious since it’s a movie which aspires to passion and loving homage. 
And it seems to me that the critical huzzahs for this sweet but spineless 
trifle (including the New York Eilm Critics Award for Best Picture and 
the Academy Award as Best Eoreign Eilm of 1973) are posited on 
desperation. Reviewers and critics see so little of value that when a 
pleasant, competent little picture by a cult figure comes along, they 
pounce on it like it’s a fresh blue oasis in a dry desert (which, in fact, it 
is). In their eagerness they forget that it’s just another pleasant but 
disappointing exercise by a talent whose earn genius had promised us 
more. 

By now everyone probably knows that DAY EOR NIGHT is Truffaut’s 
elegy to cinema. The story is deceptively simple (which you probably 
know, too). A film company assembles at a studio in Nice to shoot a 
movie entitled MEET PAMELA. They shoot it, they cope with personal 
and production problems, they depart. Obviously Truffaut is delighted 
with his theatrical set piece in the genre of the circus/ stage-as- 
metaphoric-universe already explored by Sjostrom’s HE WHO GETS 
SLAPPED, Renoir’s THE GOLDEN COACH, and Eellini’s 81/2. 
However, he here spends his passion not on the folk of his story, but on 
the world of movies. DAY EOR NIGHT becomes foremost an energetic 
cinematic rebus spackled with allusions and obvious references to the 
cinema’s masters, from its initial dedication to the Gish sisters, 
accompanied by a photograph of them in their first movie, AN UNSEEN 
ENEMY (1912), through kitschy, heavyhanded curtsies to directors such 
as Dreyer, Hawks, Rossellini, Hitchcock, Bunuel, and films such as 
CITIZEN KANE. 

So immersed is Truffaut in movie iconography that after a while all 




philosophizing also translates into cinematic terms. When one 
character, Alphonse, poses the question, “Are women magic?” it’s 
directly relevant: “Is cinema magic?” Truffaut playfully bursts some of 
its magic bubbles by showing us camera cranes and scaffolding, by 
staging a car crash stunt and hosing down the streets with “snow”— 
detergent suds. “Are women magic?” Alphonse persists, and he’s told, 
“Certain women, yes. Others, no.” Movies, too. Even the film’s title, DAY 
FOR NIGHT, refers to a lens filter used to shoot evening sequences 
during the day—a form of illusion, or a “magic” inversion of reality. 

Truffaut, by revealing the moviemaking process to us, attempts to weave 
illusion by demystifying, but so joyous is he in this concentration that he 
intrudes on and disperses our focus. Compounding—or causing—this is 
the fact that there are too many central characters, all stars of MEET 
PAMELA, and all whom the director refuses continuity or close 
examination. He can affectionately zero in on a mangy cat or a 
supporting buffoon, but he ignores Severine (Valentina Cortese), an 
actress who drinks to forget her age and her dying son, once the young 
star Julie (Jacqueline Bisset) appears on the set. We're never told what 
caused Julie’s recent nervous breakdown or how she and her physician- 
husband relate to one another in private. Nor do we get more than a 
brief glimpse of one-time “Continental lover” Alexandre (Jean-Pierre 
Aumont) and the youthful companion he’s planning to adopt, before 
Alexandre is conveniently eliminated in an off-screen automobile 
accident. A girl friend of the film’s director Ferrand (played by Truffaut 
himself) arrives, but they never appear together. Only Jean-Pierre 
Leaud’s Alphonse is drawn with satisfactory attention to detail. Truffaut 
may be attempting to duplicate the random and fleeting intimacies of 
(moviemaking) reality by handling his actors this way, but he succeeds 
only in creating undeveloped shadowplays who tantalize but aren't 
explored to fruition. I wanted more of these characters, a reason for 
closing in on them in the first place, yet felt the director was 
manipulating audiences, applying that old vaudeville adage, “Always 
leave them crying for more,” in the most irksome way. 

It is ironic that what we do see of them indicates Truffaut’s growth in 
perception and interpretation. The historic references in DAY FOR 
NIGHT recall his own oeuvre and comment on that former wistful, limp 
romanticism. Here, for instance, Ferrand, the director of MEET 
PAMELA, may be the aggressive incarnation of Truffaut the artist, but 
Alphonse is a first cousin to his romantic and diffident alter ego, Antoine 
Doinel of STOLEN KISSES and BED AND BOARD, even of Claude in 
TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. Now, however, Truffaut has less patience for 
the moony boy. Alphonse, though perhaps more willing to engage 
women physically than his predecessors, is not simply romantic, but 
absurdly so. When his girl runs off with a stuntman, he wanders about 
the hotel in a long white nightshirt, imploring the cast to give him 
money for a whorehouse. Like Doinel, he may be caught up in the 
lyricism and possessiveness of love, but his boyishness is clearly souring 
into puerile petulance. (Truffaut’s brilliant final comment: Alphonse 
“disappears,” and the camera finds him, his eyebrows knitted beneath a 



crash helmet, squeezed into a kiddie car and racing madly along the 
track.) 

Truffaut also seems less enamored with his heroine than in the past. She 
is more real and less mystery. Jacqueline Bisset as Julie, eerily 
resembling Catherine Deneuve/Claude Jade, evokes the same visual 
response—tenderness, protectiveness. But the madonna-frail exterior 
cloaks a well of adult emotions. Fresh from her breakdown, Julie at first 
appears as an anxious woman, haughty with reporters, insecure with 
colleagues. Yet she is thoughtful, slipping a gold key chain to her 
departing husband to reassure him, and herself, of her love. She also 
feels enough of a kindred bond toward Alphonse in his emotional 
immaturity to sleep with him, not out of passion but compassion. It’s an 
impulsive risk, the extent of which is clarified later when Alphonse 
betrays her. Yet in being generous and womanly she exposes but another 
layer of vulnerability. One of Truffaut’s more modern and aware 
females, Julie, like Jeanne Moreau’s Catherine in JULES AND JIM, is 
psychologically fragile, but her psyche and fears have been too 
particularized for her to embody the unattainable Ideal Woman. Nor is 
she the willfully malevolent lover; childish Alphonse and Moreau’s 
Catherine have more in common there. 

These characters, in their unfinished, cameo-like states, bear the stamp 
of a mature and disciplined conception and hint at being full-bodied 
protagonists if they were so permitted. Where Truffaut is good, he is still 
very good indeed, and for a change he doesn't hesitate to examine them 
for what they are, rather than for what some poetic ideal of his more 
romantic films might have had them be. Yet here they're thwarted by his 
own lack of focus and his omnipresence. 

For Truffaut ambitiously attempts to do too much within the framework 
of DAY FOR NIGHT. Ferrand, recalling Guido in 81/2, apparently 
articulates the director’s thoughts on his pivotal creative and 
administrative role. No flamboyant or impotent figure, though, but 
“someone who’s asked questions all the time, someone who knows the 
answers,” he dispenses permission, advice and home psychology with 
the tranquility of a country doctor, but chooses to remain a wary 
outsider whose every observation is a tool or future resource. Gently he 
listens to Julie’s emotional disavowal of life; later he plucks her 
soliloquy from reality and gives it to her as crucial dialogue. Intense, but 
at the same time impersonal, indifferent, he disassociates himself from 
emotional flux in order to maintain his equilibrium, even after the 
movie takes on a life of its own. “Movies go along like trains in the night 
and people like you and I are only happy in our work, “ Ferrand tells 
Alphonse. And somehow Truffaut vocalizing Ferrand’s words 
underscores the perception. 

But even here Truffaut clutters and stratifies as he pontificates. Ferrand 
is not the movie’s lone philosopher. Insurance agents, producers, 
everyone ponders Life before fading out of view. Alcoholic Severine 
mourns, “What a funny life we lead. We meet, we work together, we 



love. And then when we grasp things...” 

Her lament is suitable here. When we grasp things, the director pulls 
back or changes gears, leaving us with a gorgeous and colorful pageant 
of the moviemaking experience, but with half-finished, too quickly 
discarded characters. Characters to whom Truffaut, as well as Ferrand, 
seems benignly indifferent. 

No matter. For all DAY FOR NIGIIT’s ultimate slightness and unfulfilled 
promise, Truffaut fans and movie buffs appear to adore it anyway. In 
fact, what’s most likable and fully-developed about the film is 
paradoxically its jazzy, obsessional quality, a quality rare in Truffaut’s 
work. Here his loving ardor for the world of movies—his chitchat and 
theorizing, his pleasure at the behind-the-scenes process, and his elegiac 
bowing to the cinema’s masters—is finally contagious in the rabble 
rousing way that a show-stopping number performed by a grande dame 
of the theatre brings nostalgic tears to our eyes. This homage is like that 
emotion, born on the crest of sentiment, and genially distracting from 
the movie’s flaccid, unfinished center. 
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The Hollywood Ten and their brethren who were blacklisted in the 50s 
were victims of a witch-hunt conducted by the corporate establishment 
and its allies on the right. Its purpose was to eliminate remnants of the 
New Deal who might have been expected to quarrel with their solution 
to the United States’ postwar economic and political problems. These 
problems centered around two related areas: first, how best, without 
incurring the undesirable social fallout of New Deal-type programs, to 
maintain full employment and avoid economic collapse after the 
temporary stimulus of the Second World War had ended; second, how 
best to implement and consolidate new U.S. military and economic 
preponderance on the world scene. The Cold War was the answer to 
both problems. By wedding the nation to a permanent peacetime war 
economy and directing the power generated therefrom at an allegedly 
implacable external foe, the Soviet Union, the twin goals of prosperity 
and power might be achieved. 

The anti-Communist ideology constructed to rationalize this policy 
required of its liberal adherents that they regard the corporate 
establishment as a vital center, besieged by potent enemies to the right 
and left, by McCarthy on the one hand and the Rosenbergs on the other. 
Although there was an element of truth in this view (there may have 
been a few genuine spies around, and certainly the right wing exploited 
anti-Communism for its own narrow and partisan ends), it was 
essentially a myth. This portrait of the CPUSA—long bereft of any 
genuine radical perspective and certainly not engaged in widescale 
espionage—was absurd. The battles with the right were mock battles in 




which there was more smoke than fire, and which served primarily to 
obscure the true nature of power in postwar United States. 

It was one of the major contributions of early New Left theorists to see 
through this charade, and to identify the real enemy, invisible because it 
was everywhere. It was the broad, bipartisan coalition of “moderate” 
politicians and corporate interests who themselves created the Cold War 
consensus and dictated U.S. policy at home and abroad. As the editors of 
Studies on the Left wrote in 1962, the right 

“may feel that more stringent measures are needed to defeat 
the devil, but they did not concoct the cold war ; nor did they 
originate the concept that the forces of justice must triumph 
against communism or perish—that idea goes back to 
Woodrow Wilson. Their attitude in this respect is not 
essentially incompatible with that of such liberals as 
Rockefeller, Kennedy, Rusk, Stevenson, Rostow, Berle, and 
their corporate allies. (3:1,1962, p. 5).” 

Although the red scare did sound a responsive chord for many elements 
of U.S. society, it was primarily a topdown affair engineered, as Senator 
Vandenberg suggested, to “scare the hell out of the American people.” In 
1952,1. F. Stone took note of a series of United States Chamber of 
Commerce reports on Communism. (The Chamber of Commerce 
represented not the so-called “lunatic” right, but “responsible” 
corporations like General Motors and Standard Oil of New Jersey.) 

Stone wrote, 

“To read the five reports on Communism which the Chamber 
of Commerce issued since 1946, is to see that behind the 
antics of Congressional witchhunters, responsible 
businessmen have been working in an intelligent and 
organized fashion. The 1946 report suggested the loyalty 
purge in government and an investigation of Communist 
influence in Hollywood, a year before the President issued 
his executive order for the discharge of disloyal employees 
and a year before the House Un-American Committee 
launched its Hollywood inquiry. The 1948 report called for 
action to bar Communists as teachers, librarians, social 
workers, and book reviewers...” (THE TRUMAN ERA, I.E. 

Stone, 1973, 81-82). 


Stone’s perceptions were of course dismissed at the time as the ravings 
of a madman, and the New Left analysis has yet to penetrate the 
labyrinth of willful self-deception with which the liberals protect their 
myth of the Cold War, a myth which continues to provide the framework 
for studies of the witch-hunt. All the books under review reflect it to one 
degree or another. 


The liberal cold warriors of the 50s were only too pleased to adopt the 



corporate establishment’s view of itself and directed most of their 
energy against their Stalinist foes. When they did turn their attention to 
the right, they were inclined to view the witch-hunt as a regrettable 
excess of extremists who intimidated the benevolent center with a 
formidable apparatus composed of the Hearst press, Neanderthal 
businessmen, traditional reactionary groups like the American Legion, 
and demagogic politicians. This apparatus, they felt sure, was solidly 
based on a hrm xenophobic, neo-populist foundation among the 
benighted U.S. masses, from whom nothing better could be expected. 
This reading of contemporary reality was buttressed by such studies of 
the U.S. past as Richard Hofstadter’s THE AGE OE REEORM, which 
employed then fashionable categories of social psychology to lay the 
blame for the red scare, by implication, at the feet of workers and 
farmers, and to obscure its relationship to the imperatives of domestic 
corporate interests. 

The witch-hunt, meanwhile, proceeded in a logical and orderly fashion 
to isolate the CP from its liberal allies. Eirst it destroyed the CP’s base in 
the unions, and then it turned to the intellectuals and professionals in 
the opinion industries, schools, and government. The purges were 
helped along by such traumas as the “suicide” of Jan Masaryk in 
Czechoslovakia, the Korean War, which seemed to offer positive proof of 
aggressive Soviet designs, and, domestically, by the hasco of the Wallace 
campaign, the Hiss trial, and the Rosenberg case. By the time McCarthy 
arrived on the scene, he could draw on a vast reservoir of carefully 
nurtured public opinion and an extensive network of organizations in all 
walks of life to flog the Democrats with a lash of their own making. 

Since the liberals could not criticize the anti-Communist excesses of 
McCarthy and the right without undermining their own Cold War 
edihce, constructed with so much care and love, they were reduced to 
nitpicking reservations about the methods employed in ferreting out 
Communist subversives. The objects of the witch-hunt were 
characteristically held responsible for their own plight. To the more 
imaginative observers, they were dangerous subversives; to the more 
sophisticated, they were merely pathetic victims, almost beneath notice. 

The Hollywood Ten were a case of the latter. They never, it was said, had 
much talent in the hrst place. Billy Wilder was widely quoted as saying 
that “of the Unfriendly lo, only two had any talent; the other eight were 
just unfriendly.” Richard Rovere ridiculed them in 1952 for preferring 
Whittier and Sandberg to Rimbaud and Pound. Rovere wrote, 

“The cultural tone they set in the thirties was deplorable, 

because it was metallic and strident. Communist culture was 

not aristocratic; it was cheap and vulgar and corny.” 

Murray Kempton, in an often quoted remark from his influential 1955 
examination of the 30s, PART OP OUR TIME, said, 

“They were entombed, most of them, not for being true to 

themselves, but for sitting up too long with their own press 



releases.” 


The main thrust of Kempton’s argument was that the Hollywood left had 
simply sold out. It had been seduced by the blandishments of the old 
whore Hollywood; its left politics, which had never enjoyed more than a 
remote relation to reality, became no more than an empty gesture. This 
assessment established a frame of reference in which liberal writers of 
the 50s would examine the history of the Hollywood left for the 
remainder of the decade. In lesser hands, Kempton’s irony and acute 
sense of loss became vulgarized, became a snide and shrill redbaiting, as 
smug liberal pundits like fastidious gourmets picked over the remains of 
the feast of the 30s, and tossed bone after bone to the vultures. 

Walter Goodman’s history of HUAC, THE COMMITTEE, was 
characteristic. He found the confrontation between HUAC and the ten 
“unfriendly” witnesses, as the uncooperative leftists were called, 
“unedifying.” Three weeks of long, rambling testimony from “friendly’ ’ 
witnesses, including Walt Disney, Ronald Reagan, Gary Cooper, Mrs. 
Lela Rogers (Ginger’s mother), Adolf Menjou, Robert Taylor, Jack 
Warner, and others, were filled with violent denunciations of 
Communism and precipitous descents into self-parody. 

• Gary Cooper said,”I would never take any of that pinko mouthing 
very seriously, because I didn't feel it was on the level.” 

• Robert Taylor, when asked if he could name any Communists in 
Hollywood, cited Howard da Silva because “he always seems to 
have something to say at the wrong time.” 

• Director Sam Wood said of his enemies: “If you wanted to drop 
their rompers you would find the hammer and sickle on their rear 
ends.” 

• Mrs. Lela Rogers criticized Trumbo’s TENDER COMRADE 
wherein her daughter was required to mouth this piece of Red 
propaganda: “Share and share alike—that’s democracy.” 

• Esquire critic John Moffit saw Red propaganda in “picture after 
picture in which the banker is represented as an unsympathetic 
man, who hates to give the G.I. a loan.” 

• Ayn Rand, another witness, later wrote a pamphlet called Screen 
Guide for Amerieans, which contained the following advice: 

“Don't Smear the Eree Enterprise System. Don't Deify the 
Common Man. Don't Smear Success.” 

• Walt Disney offered, and later withdrew, the League of Women 
Voters as a Party front. 

• Jack Warner denounced “ideological termites. My brother and I 
will be happy to subscribe generously to a pest removal fund.” 

The Committee listened courteously as the friendly witnesses bandied 
about names of alleged Communists without, for the most part, a shred 
of evidence. When one of the Ten’s attorneys, Charles Katz, attempted to 
cross examine a friendly witness, he was forcibly ejected from the 
hearing room by deputies. When the unfriendly witnesses were called, 
Lawson first among them, they were refused the courtesies that had 



been extended to their predecessors. They were not allowed to read 
prepared statements and were subjected to harangues by Committee 
members. Lawson and others reacted angrily to these provocations, and 
they have never been forgiven for their breach of decorum. Walter 
Goodman invoked Edmund Wilson to dispose of Lawson’s statement: 
Wilson wrote, 

“It is the orthodox procedure of Communists, to use public 
appearances ... as a pretext for propagandist speeches.” 

In PART OF OUR TIME, Kempton had been at some pains to deflate 
“one of the myths of the fifties that communism in the thirties had a 
special attraction for the best talents.” He succeeded so well that this 
myth gave way to another: the notion that those involved in the social 
movements of the 30s and 40s, especially the Hollywood branch, were 
middlebrow philistines, lacking in literary taste, creative talent, good 
judgment, and elementary common sense. What Truman said of the 
Russians and the Nazis at the beginning of World War II applied to the 
Committee and its victims: they deserved each other. This was a 
serviceable perspective for 50s liberals. It meant they could join the 
triumphant procession of Cold War consensus with scarcely a glance 
backwards at the fallen victims of the witchhunt because, after all, the 
victims had only gotten what they deserved. They had been forced to 
relinquish their political rights, and this had been ratified by those who 
decided they were not “attractive” witnesses (Kempton), that they were 
“squalid and rowdy” (Alistair Cooke), that they were “puffed up with 
their own martyrdom” (Goodman), that they lacked “aristocratic tastes” 
(Rovere). Later, liberals subjected the victims’ motives to an ex post 
facto scrutiny that was both scholastic in its thoroughness and arrogant 
in its assumptions, dismissed their films with glib scorn, and who later 
reviewed their books with contempt. That is, later liberal intellectuals 
followed in the footsteps of HUAC and McCarthy to make sure that 
those who had been deprived of their rights, their livelihoods and, in 
some cases, their lives, were deprived of intellectual and moral 
legitimacy as well. 

It was not until some thirteen years after the publication of PART OF 
OUR TIME, that Kempton, with characteristic honesty and eloquence, 
revised his opinion. Criticizing, in 1968, his earlier estimate, he wrote of 
himself: 

“(Kempton’s) tone ... is no longer adequate for our history. It 
can never be more than the refined expression of the very 
crude and philistine notion that the victim is usually guilty of 
something ... The rhetoric of the Hollywood Ten may have 
been inferior to their cause, as the rhetoric of victims quite 
often is. It ought to be said for (the writers) that, in their test, 
they did what they could with the remaining resources of 
language and dignity, and that they did better than we. They 
earned the respect which irony excludes, and their country 
needs more than anything else that passionate indignation 



which irony refuses to provide.” 

(Kempton, New Republic, 1968; quoted in Kanfer, p. 10) 


It is not necessary in attacking the orthodox assessment of the Ten to 
become a votary of either their politics or their films. But it may be 
worthwhile, in view of the generally low esteem in which their work is 
held, to review some of their screen credits, and to recall the full extent 
and consequences of the blacklist. Dalton Trumbo, one of the most 
prolific of the original Ten, lists among his credits the following films: 

•KITTY FOYLE (1940—Wood), for which he was nominated 
for an Academy Award, and for which Ginger Rogers 
received one; 

•A GUY NAMED JOE (1943-Eleming); 

•THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO (1944-LeRoy); 

And, during the blacklist: 

•THE BRAVE BULLS (1951-Rossen); 

•THE BRAVE ONE (1957—Rapper) for which he won an 
Academy Award under the name of Robert Rich; 

•LAST TRAIN EROM GUN HILL (1959-Sturges); 

And, since the blacklist: 

•SPARTACUS (1960-Kubrick); 

•THE LAST SUNSET (1961-Aldrich); 

•LONELY ARE THE BRAVE (1962-Miller); 

•THE SANDPIPER (1965-Minnelli); 

•HAWAII (1966-Hill); 

•THE EIXER (1968-1968—Erankenheimer); 

•EXECUTIVE ACTION (1973-Miller). 

Lawson scripted BLOCKADE, ACTION IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC, 
and SAHARA. 

Maltz wrote DESTINATION TOKYO (1943-Daves); CLOAK AND 
DAGGER (1946-Lang); THE NAKED CITY (1948-Dassin). And, which 
will please auteurists, he scripted Don Siegel’s TWO MULES EOR 
SISTER SARA (1970), from a story by Budd Boetticher. 

Ring Lardner, Jr. worked on A STAR IS BORN (1937—Wellman); 
LAURA (1944—Preminger); EOREVER AMBER (1947—Preminger); 
THE CINCINNATI KID (1965-Jewison); and M*A*S*H (1970- 
Altman). 

If we throw the net out a little further to catch people who were 
blacklisted but not members of the Ten, we come up with the following: 

Michael Wilson won an Academy Award for A PLACE IN THE SUN 
(1951—Stevens). He wrote EIVE EINGERS (1952—Mankiewicz); SALT 
OE THE EARTH (1954-Biberman); ERIENDLY PERSUASION (1956- 
Wyler), for which he was denied an Academy Award; BRIDGE ON THE 



RIVER KWFAI (1957-Lean), Academy Award; LAWRENCE OE 
ARABIA (1962-Lean); and PLANET OE THE APES (1968-Schaffner). 

Others include: 

. Ben Maddow (NATIVE LAND, INTRUDER IN THE DUST, 
JOHNNY GUITAR, ASPHALT JUNGLE, THE SAVAGE EYE), 

. Howard Koch (CASABLANCA, SERGEANT YORK, MISSION TO 
MOSCOW, LETTER EROM AN UNKNOWN WOMAN), 

. Abraham Polonsky (BODY AND SOUL, FORCE OF EVIL, 
MADIGAN, TELL THEM WILLIE BOY IS HERE), 

. Donald Ogden Stewart (THE PHILADELPHIA STORY, which won 
an Academy Award), 

• Dashiell Hammett (original stories for THE THIN MAN series and 
the MALTESE FALCON), 

. Lillian Heilman (WATCH ON THE RHINE, NORTH STAR, THE 
SPANISH EARTH), 

. Carl Foreman (HOME OF THE BRAVE, THE MEN, HIGH NOON, 
THE BRIDGE ON THE RIVER KWAI, THE GUNS OF 
NAVARONE). 

To these names we must add the actors and actresses: John Garfield, 
Zero Mostel, Lionel Stander, Will Geer, Morris Carnovsky, Art Smith, 
Jeff Corey, Howard da Silva, Kim Hunter, Gale Sondergaard, Anne 
Revere, Karen Morley; and directors Joseph Losey, Jules Dassin, Fritz 
Lang and, of course, Charlie Chaplin. 

This list is far from exhaustive. Many of the attributions of scripts sold 
on the black market are still a mystery. Rumor has it, for example, that 
Trumbo scripted Joseph H. Lewis’s cult classic GUN CRAZY. Many of 
the films listed above are neither politically nor aesthetically interesting; 
many of the people who were blacklisted were not, it is true, 
exceptionally talented. Nevertheless, it should be clear from a glance at 
these credits that they include a good proportion of respectable films, 
certainly enough to challenge the orthodox view, as Walter Goodman 
puts it: “The absence of these writers mattered as little to the quality of 
America’s movies as their presence.” 

Most of the people mentioned on this list did not work openly, if at all, 
from the late 40s to the middle 60s. At the height of the blacklist, an 
estimated 212 people, formerly regular employees of the industry, could 
not get work. Some managed to sell scripts at reduced price under false 
names. Others were driven out of the industry altogether. One of the 
original Ten ran the lights at a nightclub in San Francisco. Some 
emigrated to England, France, and Mexico. Others remained to become 
salesmen and day laborers. Another became a warehouseman. Many 
found that the blacklist followed them in their attempts to find work 
outside the industry. One blacklisted radio writer, according to the Fund 
for the Republic’s REPORT ON BLACKLISTING, attempted to get a job 
as a baker, but was laid off when his boss found out that he had been an 
unfriendly witness. During 1954-55 a bill was introduced into the 
California legislature which would have “denied licenses to any person 



who refused to testify before any Congressional committee investigating 
Communism.” This would have made it impossible for uncooperative 
witnesses to work “as contractors, barbers, beauticians, or at 150 other 
jobs requiring a license. It would have also made it impossible for a 
blacklistee to go into business on his own if he intended to hire helpers.” 

The blacklist destroyed families and friendships. Collaborators of long 
standing, like Kazan and Miller, Collins and Jarrico, Kramer and 
Foreman, became estranged. Philip Loeb took his own life. John 
Garfield and Mady Christians, depressed and out of work, died of 
“natural” causes. So did J. Edward Bromberg. Canada Lee died after he 
had been forced to denounce his longtime friend Paul Robeson. As 
Victor Navasky recently wrote, 

“The impact of the blacklist on our culture is ... impossible to 

measure, since part of the calculation has to do with scripts 

unwritten, ideas not pursued, careers unbegun or unfulfilled. 

(N.Y. TIMES MAGAZINE, March 25,1973)” 

Until the Eund for the Republic’s REPORT ON BLACKLISTING, 
compiled by John Cogley, was originally published in 1956 (it was 
reissued in 1972), it was customary for members of the film industry to 
deny that the blacklist existed. The REPORT was the first documented 
and systematic attempt to show that it did, in fact, exist. The REPORT 
was not well received by the anti-Communist right; the Eund for the 
Republic itself came under attack by HUAC, and Cogley was forced to 
defend the REPORT before the Committee in 1956. The ensuing 
skirmish was a good example of the mock combat between the liberals 
and the right, for close scrutiny of the REPORT reveals how narrow was 
the area of disagreement between them. To its credit, it establishes that 
the blacklist indeed existed, quotes a number of moving first-hand 
accounts of its effects, and in an exhaustive study published as an 
appendix it “proves” that none of the 159 movies associated with the Ten 
show the slightest trace of “Communist propaganda.” Nevertheless, it 
shares with HUAC and its allies the assumption that the International 
Communist Conspiracy was a diabolical attempt to on the life of the 
United States. The REPORT is therefore unable, in any fundamental 
way, to challenge the intent of the investigations, although it is able to 
question its methods and results. 

It would be a mistake to see the REPORT’S guarded tone and redbaiting 
as entirely defensive, as an effort to protect itself by avoiding any false 
step or inadvertent gesture that might provide an opportunity for the 
right to attack. Cold war liberals and former Stalinists militantly set out 
to destroy what they considered to be the remnants of Stalinism in 
liberal culture (i.e., any and all dissent from Truman/Eisenhower 
foreign and domestic policies), and to purge the “totalitarian liberals,” as 
they called them. They vied with each other in their zeal to prevent the 
anti-Communist issue from becoming the sole province of the right. 

They went so far as to prod the State Department into a more aggressive 
foreign policy, and they chided the business community for its 



“cowardice” in the face of the Red threat. Attempts to carve out a third 
position, distinct from both the US and the USSR were denounced by 
former leftists as “collaborationist liberalism” and “fifth columnism.” 
The philosopher and former Marxist Sidney Hook was well on his way to 
becoming a virulent anti-Communist when he wrote in 1947, 

“In (the) defense of democracy and its extension we should 
be willing to accept allies from any group or class.” 

(Originally in a symposium, “The Future of Socialism,” 

Partisan Review 14, Jan-Feb, 1947; quoted in WRITERS 
AND PARTISANS, James Gilbert, 1968, p. 267.) 

One of the allies who emerges most clearly from the REPORT is Roy 
Brewer, one of the most powerful men in Hollywood during the 50s. 
Brewer began as an organizer for the racket-ridden International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion Picture Machine 
Operators (the lA). Its president, George Browne, and a Chicago hood 
named Willie Bioff, his personal representative, were finally indicted 
and convicted for conspiracy and extortion. The lA controlled 
projectionists, among other groups, and was thus in a position to keep 
undesirable films off the screen, as it did with SALT OP THE EARTH. 
After the lA successfully destroyed the leftleaning Conference of Studio 
Unions, and consolidated its power. Brewer moved on to the Motion 
Picture Alliance for the Preservation of American Ideals, and later 
became a studio executive. During his reign at MPA, he became one of 
the most influential of the “clearance” experts. Repentant ex- 
Communists who wished to regain their jobs, were required to perform 
abject rituals of rehabilitation (naming names, a public recantation in a 
national magazine like the Saturday Evening Post, breast beating 
conferences with clearance experts), before they were given 
employment. The political climate had shifted so far to the right that 
Brewer was considered a “moderate.” This is the man who said: 

“Communists want to use the movies to soften the minds of 
the world. They shouldn't work in Hollywood because we 
shouldn't make it possible for them to subvert the free 
world.” 

According to Brewer, the clearance procedures which he established 
constituted an act of mercy, and grew out of a genuine sense of 
compassion for those who repented and repudiated the Party. The 
REPORT appears to take him at his word, and to see in Brewer a 
staunch anti-Communist labor leader-with-a-heart. It is at pains to 
dissociate him from the “far” right, twice mentioning that Brewer 
repudiated crusading California Senator Jack Tenney. 

At this distance, the distinction between Brewer and Tenney seems a 
fine one indeed, but the REPORT and its authors, as Hook pointed out, 
could not afford to be choosey. Brewer is of interest not only as an 
example of the bedfellows chosen by Cold War liberals, but because his 
career, as a union organizer, anti-Communist, and studio executive, 
reveals the uses of the blacklist in ridding the industry of intransigent 



left wing unions and cementing an alliance between industry and 
collaborationist labor bosses. 

The study on Communism and the Movies by Dorothy B. Jones, which 
forms a substantial part of a fascinating appendix to the main body of 
the REPORT, is more revealing in many ways than the REPORT itself. It 
is an elaborate statistical study, heavy with social science cant about 
“objectivity” and characterized by scholarly tightrope walking: At one 
point she makes reference to a pro-Eranco film “which told the other 
side of the story with respect to the controversy in Spain.” Jones 
reviewed the 159 films which the Ten had, in one capacity or another, 
contributed to, and sampled a number of films produced by repentant 
ex-Communists, as well as a selection drawn from the flood of anti¬ 
communist films produced by Hollywood in the wake of the MAC 
investigations. With regard to the former two categories, she concludes 
that none showed any traces of “Communist propaganda.” The latter she 
criticizes because they were too heavy-handed and melodramatic in 
their portrayal of Communism. Those films, she says, therefore aided 
the Communist cause by failing to do justice to the subtitles of its tactics 
and propaganda. This was a characteristic tactic of Cold War liberals 
when they were attacked from the right by those who carried their anti¬ 
communist position to its logical end. The liberals tried to turn the 
tables on their tormentors in the only way they knew how—by charging 
that vulgar anti-Communism helped the Communists. 

Jones begins her study with an ominous reminder that Lenin loved 
movies: 

“Leaders of the Communist revolution in Russia were quick 
to realize the political importance of the motion picture.” 

In the process of acquitting the films of the Ten of the charges made 
against them, she indulges in an analysis of the Cold War which would 
have done John Eoster Dulles proud. The militant Cold War rhetoric of 
Jones’ study, however, blinds her to its most important consequences. 
Her notion of Communist propaganda is so overwrought, so inflated 
with manichean demonology, that she overlooks what is perhaps the 
real significance of the Ten. Her study shows that, statistically speaking, 

“The group (the Ten) appears to have been more concerned 
with subject matter of social relevance than was Hollywood 
as a whole ... a large number of films with which these men 
were associated championed the cause of the underdog, the 
underprivileged, the social outcast—e.g., the criminal or the 
person of criminal associations who tries to go straight, and 
finds himself an outcast of society... the unwed mother ... the 
hobo ... the department store clerk or the newsboy who 
aspire to a better life ... people who live in the tenements and 
want to improve their living standards.” 


In attempting to assess the political importance of the Hollywood left in 
terms of the content of their films alone (there were other areas. 



including fundraising, publicity, and union work in which they were 
active), it must be recognized that in making the little fellow, the 
underdog, the tramp, a familiar and sympathetic figure, these writers 
made a modest, but not insignificant contribution. The movies they 
made were in no sense radical (in most of them the outcast is reconciled 
to society at the end). But they did give artistic form to the sense of 
deprivation and exclusion which millions of Americans experienced in 
the 30s. From the vantage point of the prosperous 50s, this may not 
have looked like a tremendous achievement, or any achievement at all, 
especially to those who looked for explicit class struggle and red flags 
flying, and were either pleased or disappointed when they found neither. 

It is true that the Hollywood left cannot claim sole credit for this 
contribution. Directors like Ford, LeRoy, Capra, and Wellman, who 
cannot be counted among this group were responsible for some of the 
strongest “problem” films of the 30s. But it can be argued that the 
Hollywood left formed the backbone of this tradition, and attempted, 
until it was destroyed, to extend it into the 50s, when many in 
Hollywood turned to other themes. 

The final point in Jones’s study worth mentioning is her ingenuous 
notion of “freedom of the screen.” She sees the entire study as an 
attempt to enable “movie-makers to speak freely on the screen on 
whatever subject they please.” This, of course, is nonsense. What she is 
in fact strengthening is freedom of the screen for the owners of the 
screens and the movies that are shown on them, the handful of major 
studios, and large banks which invested heavily both in the studios 
during the Depression and in individual productions thereafter and 
who, as became increasingly clear during the course of the IIUAC 
investigations, control the content of U.S. films. Jones accepts as 
“normal” the studio’s control of content, and she assumes that this 
content is non-political. “Communist propaganda” is termed a 
“distortion” of this content. What she means becomes clear in her 
discussion of a script by Lester Cole, a reworking of an earlier version by 
a different writer. The charming millionairess, the “amusing but 
harmless US Senator, and two representatives of large oil companies 
competing for business in the Far East” were transformed by the 
nefarious Cole into disreputable characters. In his script, “the heiress 
was traveling to escape labor trouble in her factories, the Senator was 
shown to be less amusing and more pompous ... and the oil men ... had 
become munitions salesmen.” According to Jones, 

“this script provides an example of what might be called the 
‘politicizing’ of film content which, our study indicates, was 
in a number of instances attempted by the Hollywood Ten 
writers.” 

Presumably, the first script in which the oil men are merely on 
“business,” the heiress “charming,” and the Senator “amusing,” was not 
political but real, and therefore an example of the “free screen.” 


The Fund for the Republic’s REPORT attacked the CPUSA not for 



betraying the left, but for betraying the United States. By the 60s, this 
perspective was no longer sufficient. Unquestioning faith in the benign 
intentions of the United States and the malign ones of its adversaries 
could no longer stand up against the increasingly naked use of U.S. 
imperial power. But esteem for the Ten was no higher among New 
Leftists than it was among Cold War liberals. The Ten’s emphasis on 
civil liberties seemed both disingenuous and uninteresting. The failure 
of the Ten’s politics to transcend a lowest common denominator, 
popular front liberalism confirmed the New Left’s instinctive aversion to 
their Old Left bourgeois lifestyles, their Bel Air homes and kidney 
shaped pools. And the Ten had other liabilities. It was difficult to feel 
much sympathy for people who had earned $100,000 a year, and even 
during the darkest days of the blacklist, who earned more on the black 
market than most New Leftists would see in a lifetime of subsistence 
living. In their glory, it was felt, they enjoyed more than their share of 
the spoils; and in their disgrace, they suffered no more, and frequently 
considerably less, than other less celebrated leftists who were driven 
front unions, factories, schools, newspapers, professions, and the civil 
service. In sum, the Ten were of another generation, sad remnants of the 
30s, of a movement that was as ineffectual as it was inglorious, and best 
forgotten. 

Eric Bentley’s THIRTY YEARS OE TREASON (1971) is a good example 
of this viewpoint, which is embodied in an essay at the end of the 
volume, but it is also an invaluable compendium of testimony, selected 
from the various areas with which HUAC preoccupied itself over the 
years. It begins with the investigation of the Eederal Theater Project in 
1938, ends with the investigation of the disruption of the Democratic 
Party convention in 1968, and on the way touches on the investigations 
of the Eislers, Hollywood, Harvard, the Metropolitan School of Music, 
and the New York Shakespeare Eestival. The parade of witnesses, 
friendly and unfriendly, heavies (Kazan, Schulberg, Rossen, Odets, 

Cobb) and heroes (Heilman, Miller, Robeson, Stander, the Hollywood 
Ten) is familiar. However, the texts they spoke are fascinating 
documents of the political history of Hollywood, and there are 
frequently eloquent testimonials to private agonies that can yet be dimly 
perceived behind the ritual absolutions of the repentant, and the 
affronted cries of the accused. In addition to the actual testimony, which 
runs some nine hundred pages or so, Bentley has supplied useful 
introductory essays to each batch, and a good number of other related 
documents, including the Einstein pledge of non-cooperation, Nixon’s 
“Plea for an Anti-Communist Eaith,” a selection from among the 
statements the Ten were not permitted to read, and a sampling of the 
anti-communist literature of the right. 

Bentley’s afterward holds up the behavior of the New Leftists who 
appeared before the Committee at various points in the 60s, Jerry 
Rubin, Tom Hayden, Rennie Davis, and Dave Dellinger, as models of 
openness which thoroughly confounded the Committee whose strategies 
were geared to the intransigence of the witnesses. Bentley goes on to say 
that for the radical, “Candor is no adornment, it is of the essence,” and 



the people who refused to testify “lacked candor.” Unlike Lawson, later 
witnesses, such as Dellinger, Davis, and Hayden 

“did exploit the committee room as a forum for their views, 
and, in effect, they imposed their own rules of procedure, 
since there was nothing the Committee could do to stop 
them from talking...” 

Oddly enough, Lawson’s testimony in Bentley’s own book refutes this 
assessment: 

“Mr. Lawson: Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here I wish 
to make— 

Mr. Chairman: I refuse to let you make the statement 
because of the first sentence. That statement is not pertinent 
to the inquiry. Now, this is a Congressional Committee set up 
by law. We must have orderly procedure ... 

Mr. Lawson: The rights of American citizens are important in 
this room here, and I intend to stand up for those rights. 

Mr. Chairman: Officers, take this man away from the stand.” 

In other words, Lawson did attempt to impose his own rules of 
procedure, did try to use the hearings as a forum for his own ideas, but 
far from there being “nothing that the Committee could do to stop (him) 
from talking,” Chairman Parnell Thomas simply had him dragged from 
the stand. 

In A JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE YEARS, by Stefan Kanfer, the story of 
the Ten is served up for the 70s. On the surface, it is a more sympathetic 
portrait than that provided by the preceding decades. Time has dulled 
the edge of rancor, the Ten have become, like other relics of the United 
States’ radical past, a venerable institution. And, more important, it is 
less easy to patronize them now than it was ten years ago. They, at least 
some of them at any rate, have survived. It is the blacklist which is dead; 
their names once again appear on the screen. Kanfer indeed dissociates 
his views from those of his predecessors. Yet his own account is a 
pseudo-history, a history deprived of its social meaning, elevated to the 
status of the Metaphysics of the Absurd. The witch-hunt, rather than a 
political phenomenon, at once a product and an instrument of Cold War 
policy, is rendered by the metaphor of the “plague,” a disease which 
suddenly and mysteriously afflicted the body politic and just as 
mysteriously disappeared after it had run its course. Kanfer makes only 
a feeble gesture towards examining the social and political roots of the 
red scare because, presumably, there are none. It, like the plague, just 
happened. He bolsters his absurdist notion of history by frequent 
recourse to passages drawn from the literature of the Absurd: from 
Becket, Kafka, and Camus. 


Kanfer’s sole attempt to suggest an explanation of the investigations and 



the ensuing blacklist, is to cite consensus historian Hofstadter on the 
“fundamentalist” mind. The witch-hunt in other words, was one of a 
number of periodic outbreaks of a native anti-intellectualism endemic to 
the U.S. character. Moreover, it was a grassroots phenomenon, by 
implication unrelated to the larger drift of U.S. domestic and foreign 
policy. Rather than an active agent of this policy, the corporate 
establishment is seen by Kanfer as a victim of dangerous but essentially 
comical right wing fanatics who forced it against its will to offer up a 
sacrifice of dissident leftists. Although there is some truth in this picture 
(certainly, many elements of the industry would have been happy never 
to have heard of HUAC), Kanfer doesn't even begin to analyze the 
complex of conflicting interests that composed the entertainment 
industry at the time. Rather, this and all other problems of substance are 
more or less ignored, are left waiting in the wings, playing second-fiddle 
to anecdotes and gossip. 

It must be admitted that, in this regard, Kanfer improves on Cogley. 
Where Cogley took pains to preserve the anonymity of some of his 
informants who might have been hurt by the publicity, Kanfer fills in the 
names. He identifies Cogley’s Miss B., and he can't resist telling us that 
this actress was in an “alcoholic slump.” Most of the gossip, like the 
prose, is second hand. Kanfer lifts the “tarantula on a wedding cake” 
simile from Chandler’s FAREWELL MY LOVELY (where it is “a slice of 
angel food” ) without attribution nor, apparently, remorse. He even 
steals from himself, using the felicitous phrase, “empurpling like an 
eggplant” twice, once to describe Parnell Thomas, and once to describe 
Jerome Robbins. 

Kanfer seems unable to stanch the flow of ridicule which impartially 
washes over accusers and accused alike, overwhelming everyone in a 
torrent of authorial mockery. An associate editor of TIME, he delivers 
his shafts in authentic Timestyle which makes ludicrous his pretensions 
to judge the Ten for their concern or lack of concern for genuine cultural 
values. I offer only a few, from a vast number of unhappy examples: 
Hollywood becomes “Celluloid City,” Samuel Sillen “skies from N.Y. to 
L.A.,” studio executives are “studio toppers,” “the Reds were raping the 
future through the medium of celluloid,” and so on. The few occasions 
where the narrative rises above the depressing and wearying level of 
modish literary hackwork are those where he obligingly quotes other 
writers, like Kempton, Heilman, Mann, and Brecht, whose eloquent 
words merely accentuate his own tinsel. 

The free-floating irony appears to have a life of its own which belies the 
moral judgments that Kanfer is at pains to inject now and then into the 
text. Although he warns against the pitfall of easy mockery, and defends 
the Ten’s attraction to Marxism as a “contagious impatience with 
circumstances,” the cumulative effect of his whimsical and snide asides 
is to undermine these judgments. The Ten’s politics (“Eour star 
indignation”), the strategy (“Constitutionally guaranteed silences”), the 
deportment (“lofty and outraged”), even the accents (“wailed,” 

“croaked,” “strident”) are matters of immense hilarity. Kanfer’s style. 



Chandler cum TIME, and his politics, Kempton cum Walter Goodman, 
form a particularly offensive brand of liberal chic. He scores easy points 
off the right and left, and then backs up to chalk up a few for himself 
with a generous rhetorical tribute to the humane intentions, if not 
practice, of the Hollywood left. 

The Hollywood left comprises a crucial chapter in the political and social 
history of Hollywood, and demands more serious attention than it has 
yet received. Basic questions have yet to be asked the Hollywood left at 
that time. These would deal with attempts to define membership in the 
group more precisely; to characterize their political position; to examine 
their relation to the CPUSA; to determine what kinds of efforts they 
made to inject their politics into their films; to find out the extent to 
which they were successful; to critically evaluate their films; to look at 
the guilds and unions with which they were involved. Without answers 
to these questions, an assessment of their achievements and failures 
seems premature, and inevitably prone to the sectarianism and 
sensationalism that has made it difficult if not impossible to discover the 
way they were. 
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Welcome to JUMP CUT: A Review of Contemporary Cinema. As you 
see from what you hold, we are using an extremely inexpensive format. 
Quite simply we are subsidizing it ourselves because we believe JUMP 
CUT should exist, and that what our writers have to say needs saying. By 
using this format we gain the opportunity to publish frequently enough 
to live up to our claim of being a review of contemporary cinema, 
freedom from the problems of institutional and patron interference and 
capitalist intent, and a low subscription cost that will allow our readers 
to subscribe for the price of a first run feature in a large city. 

Beginning a new film publication has been an adventure, a discovery, 
and an exciting part of our lives for the last few months. We don't have a 
manifesto to present, but we do have some ideas, plans, and 
commitments we want to share with you. 

It becomes increasingly obvious that film criticism in the U.S. is 
operating in a void that grows larger and larger and that this most 
modern of art forms relies on a particularly inadequate aesthetics. This 
is especially objectionable now that film has become so popular on and 
off campus. There is little satisfaction in seeing this booming interest in 
film when one surveys the new parade of coffee table books, plot 
summary analyses, vacuous interviews with this or that director, and so 
forth that passes for film criticism and scholarship. 

We are calling ourselves a review of contemporary cinema not to ignore 
the past or operate in an historical vacuum, but because it is time to 
learn from what is actually going on and not to leave the vast area of 
current film to journalistic consumer guides (a necessary evil 
considering the high price of tickets today) and impressionistic 
reviewers, praised largely for their “sprightly style” everytime a new 
collection of their reviews comes out. Therefore, JUMP CUT will feature 
full length, thoughtful reviews of current Hollywood, foreign, and 
independent films. We will also publish analytical articles on directors. 




current film trends, new theories and criticism, the latest books on film, 
reports on festivals, events and non-events, re-reviews of lost classics 
and over-rated turkeys, and (as you can see in this issue) contemporary 
analyses of cinema’s history. 

Understanding the variety and complexity of contemporary cinema 
requires fresh perspectives. JUMP CUT is committed to presenting and 
developing film criticism which recognizes theories often unfamiliar to 
Americans, such as structuralism, semiology, and Marxism. We want to 
learn to see film in a social and political context—its practical and 
political uses, the economics of film making and distribution, and the 
functions of film in America today. We also want to expand the usual 
realm of film criticism to include video which is more and more often 
being considered as a screen art. 

Finally, we want to develop a political film criticism; that is, a film 
criticism which does not accept as binding the bourgeois idea that art is 
somehow separate and detached from the social life of women and men. 
Films often entertain, but, more importantly, they manipulate our image 
of people, of our society, of our world. We feel that it is important to 
reveal this manipulation in our most popular and successful films. We 
stand for a political film criticism because understanding film has 
meaning only when we are also trying to change the world. 

JUMP CUT has been a cooperative venture from the very beginning; we 
have received a great deal of help from friends and from people we have 
never met who saw the need for JUMP CUT. We hope it stays a 
cooperative effort and, therefore, we ask for your help and suggestions. 
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The ideas of order that (the culture industry) inculcates are 
always those of the status quo ... Pretending to be the guide 
for the helpless and deceitfully presenting to them conflicts 
that they must perforce confuse with their own, the culture 
industry does not resolve these conflicts except in 
appearance—its “solutions” would be impossible for them to 
use to resolve their conflicts in their own lives.”—T. W. 

Adorno, “The Culture Industry” (translated in Cineaste, 5:1.) 

Hollywood genre films—the western, science fiction film, horror film, 
gangster film—have been the most popular (and thus the most lucrative) 
products ever to emerge from the machinery of the U.S. film industry. 
Critics have long pondered the genre film’s success and have attempted 
to ferret out the reasons for the public’s appreciation of even the most 
undistinguished “singing cowboy” westerns. In general, critics have 
examined these films as isolated phenomena—as found objects—rather 
than considering genre films in relation to the society which created 
them. Genre films have been defined as pure myth, as well made plays, 
and as psychodramas bearing within themselves the working out of 
unconscious anxieties inherent in the psychological makeup of us all. 
Certainly any and all of these explanations contain some truth. However 
none of them explain why U.S. genre films grew and developed and 
became our most numerous, if not most artistically significant, film 
productions. 

I think that we may see what genre films are by examining what they do. 
These films came into being and were financially successful because 
they temporarily relieved the fears aroused by a recognition of social 
and political conflicts. They helped to discourage any action which 
might otherwise follow upon the pressure generated by living with these 
conflicts. Genre films produce satisfaction rather than action, pity and 
fear rather than revolt. They serve the interests of the ruling class by 
assisting in the maintenance of the status quo and they throw a sop to 
oppressed groups who, because they are unorganized and therefore 
afraid to act, eagerly accept the genre film’s absurd solutions to 




economic and social conflicts. When we return to the complexities of the 
society in which we live, the same conflicts assert themselves. So we 
return to genre films for easy comfort and solace—hence their 
popularity. 

Genre films address themselves to these conflicts and resolve them in a 
simplistic and reactionary way. Genre films have three significant 
characteristics which make such resolutions seem possible and even 
logical. First, these films never deal directly with present social and 
political problems; second, all of them are set in the non-present. 
Westerns and horror films take place in the past—science fiction films, 
by definition, take place in a future time. The gangster film takes place 
in a social structure so separate from the contemporary structure in 
which it appears to be taking place that its actual time and place become 
irrelevant. Third, the society in which the action takes place is very 
simple and does not function as a dramatic force in the films—it exists 
as a backdrop against which the few actors work out the central problem 
the film presents. As Robert Warshow points out in THE IMMEDIATE 
EXPERIENCE (Atheneum, 1970), the westerner exists in isolation. We 
have no idea where he gets his money or washes. His trials and 
confrontations take place in utter isolation (the desert or mountains) or 
in the setting of a tiny, uncomplicated western town. Horror films 
present an isolated group of people who live in a tiny village or meet in a 
castle or island which they do not leave until the end of the movie, if at 
all. Many science fiction films show professionals moving away from 
society—to an island, an experimental station of some sort, the south 
pole, outer space—to cope with alien intruders. Although some science 
fiction films are set in modern cities, the cities are weirdly empty and 
serve as labyrinths through which the protagonists thread their ways. 
The gangster lives in a very limited world populated by a few other 
gangsters and their molls. 

All of these genre films, science fiction included, present a greatly 
simplified social structure. However frequently this kind of very limited 
social structure may have existed in the past, it no longer exists in the 
present. Thus, genre films are nostalgic, their social structure posits 
some sort of movement backward to a simpler world. And in this simple 
structure problems which haunt us because of our inability to resolve 
them are solved in ways which are not possible today. Genre films reject 
the present and ignore any likely future. 

The genre films focus on four major conflicts. The western centers on 
the violent act and ascertains when, if ever, it becomes morally right. 

The horror film attempts to resolve the disparities between two 
contradictory ways of problem solving, one based on rationality, the 
other based on faith, an irrational commitment to certain traditional 
beliefs. The science fiction films provide a solution to the problems 
presented by intrusion, i.e., they tell us how to deal with what may be 
called “the other.” Gangster films resolve the contradictory feelings of 
fear and desire which are aroused by attempts to achieve financial and 
social success. 



The problems posed by these contradictions are solved simply. The 
western decrees that the violent act can become morally right when it 
occurs within the confines of a code which allows for executions, 
revenge killings, and killings in defense of one’s life and property. In the 
microcosmic western society everyone’s code is the same; thus absolute 
guilt and innocence are possible because social and moral goodness are 
the same. Horror films present man as fallen, prey to uncontrollable evil 
impulses. Only by reliance on traditional beliefs and the domination of a 
well defined upper class can we be saved from doom and perdition. The 
science fiction film’s answer to the problem of the intruder is sheerest 
isolationism. No possible advance in knowledge gained from 
communication could possibly outweigh the dangers It presents—the 
only sane response is to eradicate It. The gangster film, by implication, 
opts for happy anonymity. To be successful is to become vulnerable; the 
successful one becomes the foe of all who wish to take his place. 
Gangster films show the fearful results of attempting to rise within a 
hierarchical society and thus defend class lines. These simplistic 
solutions—the adherence to a well defined, unchanging code, the 
advocacy of methods of problem solving based on tradition and faith, 
the advocacy of isolationism, and the warning to stay within one’s 
station if one is to survive—all militate against progressive social change. 

In order to flesh out these assertions it is necessary to examine each of 
the genres in some detail. The western male is dominated by a code of 
honor which prescribes his every action; violence by lynching or 
shooting, amorous advances, or friendships are determined by some 
fixed rule. One lynches cattle rustlers but not petty thieves—one runs 
them out of town. One sleeps only with bar girls, not eastern school 
teachers. One never shoots a man in the back; one is utterly loyal to 
one’s friends, defending them physically and verbally at every possible 
opportunity. At a certain mystical point in the interaction between two 
opposing forces, the western version of the duel becomes morally 
acceptable. Both the villain and the know immediately when this point 
comes as they do not exist as psychological entities apart from the code 
—rather, they embody the code. The earliest westerns afford the clearest 
expression of the workings of this code. In these movies the heroes and 
villains are like chess pieces moved about to depict the code’s intricacies. 
In a great many westerns you will note the eerie occurrence of two 
phrases which are as far as these movies go toward positing motivation: 
“I have to...” and “All I know is... “ These phrases express how the code 
provides motivation, not the person himself. Westerners act together in 
absolute, unthinking accord. Westerns examine those aspects of the 
code which determine the westerner’s response to situations which 
demand violence. The compartmentalizations of the code—one treats 
bank robbers one way and friends another—allow for situations which 
involve contradictory responses. What happens, for example, in THE 
VIRGINIAN (Victor Fleming, 1929), a movie that Robert Warshow calls 
“archetypal, “ when a captured rustler is at the same time a friend? Gary 
Cooper, a chess-piece representation of the code, is caught on the horns 
of a moral and social dilemma. Although he must bow to the will of the 
other members of the posse, for whom the situation is not complicated 



(the rustler is not their friend) and assist in the lynching, and his friend 
exonerates him, Cooper must work within the code to redeem himself— 
to rid himself of guilt by balancing the books. 

And, there is a single, simple solution. His friend has been drawn into 
rustling by the film’s real villain, Trampas. Cooper must wipe him out, at 
the same time showing the restraint demanded of the westerner. He 
must wait for that mystical point in time at which the showdown 
becomes morally and socially right. And, Trampas, because he is a 
villain and thus cannot act any other way, provides Cooper with 
sufficient injury and insult, and is thus shot in fair fight. Several violent 
actions are condoned in the movie: traditionally sanctioned violence 
demanded by the group (note that Cooper never questions the lynching, 
he only suffers because he is forced to abandon his friend); violence 
which is brought about by repeated attacks on one’s character (Trampas 
indicates that Cooper is a coward) and which redeems the violence 
Cooper has been forced to do to his friend. These acts of violence have 
complete social sanction. Only Cooper’s eastern schoolmarm girlfriend 
fails to condone Cooper’s actions; she has not as yet been assimilated 
into western society. 

In the western every man who operates solely with reference to this 
strict code lives and dies redeemed. He has retained his social and moral 
honor. The code provides justification; thus it allows for a guiltless 
existence. On the other hand, we do not know ourselves when, if ever, 
violence is justifiable. We have great difficulty in forming a personal 
code and we cannot be sure that this code will conform in any way to the 
large, impersonal legal code set up to regulate our unwieldy, decaying 
economic structure. The westerner’s code is at once personal and social 
—if a man lives by it he both conforms to social norms and retains his 
personal integrity. It is evident whence comes the satisfaction we get 
from the western. Momentarily we understand the peace which comes 
from acting in accord with a coherent moral and social code and forget 
our fragmented selves. Many critics have seen the western as a 
glorification of traditional American individualism. On the contrary, the 
western preaches integration and assimilation and absolute obedience 
to the laws of the land. 

The horror film deals with the conflict between rational or scientific and 
traditional ways of problem solving. In DRACULA (Tod Browning, 

1930), FRANKENSTEIN (James Whale, 1931), THE MUMMY (Karl 
Ereund, 1932), and THE WOLEMAN (George Waggner, 1948), the 
monsters are the embodiment of human evil. They are three 
dimensional representations of our uncontrollable will to evil; we must 
conquer them if society is to survive. Lawrence Talbot ignores the 
gypsy’s warnings, is tainted by a wolf bite and becomes dominated by 
evil desires—he kills those he cares for. Dracula, the incarnation of 
unbridled sensuality, attracts his victims, sucks them dry, and 
condemns them to becoming like him. Before becoming a mummy, an 
Egyptian prince has unsuccessfully pitted himself against the will of the 
gods. He too represents unbridled sensual appetite, the naked id. Dr. 



Frankenstein’s poor maimed creation is a projection of his own 
overwhelming will to power and knowledge beyond that granted man by 
God. Because he relies totally on scientific means to ends, he becomes a 
monster himself—he is redeemed by suffering and by his complete 
rejection of his heretical drive to uncover the secrets of life and death. 

Various groups attempt to overcome the monsters. “Ignorant peasants” 
(for example, the Egyptian workers or the Carpathian peasants), who 
believe in the reality of evil but who belong to a traditionally oppressed 
class, are overcome, or at best live out a miserable existence under the 
monster’s sway. The masses are shown to be without sufficient moral 
strength to overcome the monster themselves. These monsters are at 
some point opposed by an enlightened scientist who, because he 
believes only in the ability of science to defeat social and physical ills 
and in rational, demonstrable means to ends, disregards tradition and 
thus threatens the existing social order. Because he refuses to believe in 
the power of the irrational will to evil, the monster annihilates him. The 
monster is finally defeated by a member of the upper class who 
abandons scientific training in favor of belief in the traditional ways in 
which others before him have overcome evil forces. Dr. Van Helsing, 
once he realizes that medical science cannot save Dracula’s victims, does 
research, finds what traditionally has been used against Dracula 
(beheading, garlic, a stake through the heart), and employs these means. 
The wolfman is killed by a silver headed cane, the mummy is destroyed 
by an appeal to the ancient Egyptian gods. Jan Helsing makes the 
required return to tradition with a commitment to articles of faith, as do 
all those who defeat the evil. 

The message is clear: science must not be allowed to replace traditional 
values and beliefs. Otherwise, chaos will result as humans cannot 
control their own evil tendencies or those of the people around them 
without supra-rational help. The social order out of which these 
monsters spring is posited as good—it must remain unchanged. Only by 
the benevolent dictatorship of the hereditary aristocracy can these 
monsters be kept at bay; the existing class structure prevents chaos. Like 
the German expressionist horror films which preceded them, American 
horror films (the first and best of which appeared in the early thirties) 
may be seen as a reaction to a period of economic and social upheaval— 
the films are, in effect, a plea to go back to older methods of coping. This 
solution works in the horror film’s oversimplified world. 

The science fiction film, which developed during the forties and fifties, 
may be seen as a dramatization of those fears and desires aroused by the 
cold war period. “The other,” however strange an alien, has at least some 
significant relation to those massed hordes of Communists foisted on 
the American people by such venomous red baiters as Joseph McCarthy, 
Richard Nixon, and Billy Graham. Confronted by “the other,” state these 
films, there is only one possible response. We must use every scientific 
means at our disposal to destroy the invader. 


As in the horror film, the social order which exists previous to the 



coming of the aliens is posited as good. The aliens, who are scientifically 
advanced but who lack emotions (that is, they do not share our values), 
invade in frightening machines. Often non-violent communication is 
established between a few scientists and the aliens. However, these 
scientists invariably learn that these beings aim to take our bodies 
(INVASION OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, Don Siegel, 1956), or to 
assume social and political control (EARTH VS. THE ELYING 
SAUCERS, Ered E. Sears. 1956), or to suck our blood (THE THING, 
Christian Nyby, 1951). The uneasiness Americans feel about scientific 
advance and intellectuals in general is evident in many of these films— 
often a wild haired scientist is willing to hand over the country to the 
invaders in order to learn more about the secrets of the universe. He is 
either annihilated by the very invaders he has tried to protect, or he 
regroups when confronted by the invaders’ lack of concern with our 
traditional values and social structures. Usually, however, the scientists 
(often they are allied with the military) are the first to recognize the 
extent of the aliens’ ill will and band together to defeat them. Great 
ingenuity and immediate scientific advance are required to win the fight, 
but the scientists discover the necessary materials in the nick of time 
and save the world. Although a few films question the absolute evil of 
the aliens (20 MILLION MILES TO EARTH USA, Nathan Juran, 1957; 
THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD STILL, Robert Wise, 1951), these films 
were not well received. It was those films which gave a single, 
unequivocal answer to the problem of “the other” which were the most 
successful. The message of these films was that “the other” will do only 
evil, no matter what blandishments disguise its true intent. The only 
recourse is to destroy it utterly. And, so say these films, we can. These 
films build on fears of intrusion and overpowering and thereby promote 
isolationism. Also, they imply that science is good only in as much as it 
serves to support the existing class structure. 

The best beginning to a discussion of the gangster film is Robert 
Warshow’s description of our reactions to it: 

“The gangster is doomed because he is under obligation to 
succeed, not because the means he employs are unlawful. In 
the deeper layers of the modern consciousness, all means are 
unlawful, every attempt to succeed is an act of aggression, 
leaving one alone and guilty and defenseless among enemies: 
one is punished for success. This is our intolerable dilemma: 
that failure is a kind of death and success is evil and 
dangerous and—ultimately—impossible. The effect of the 
gangster film is to embody this dilemma in the person of the 
gangster and resolve it by his death. The dilemma is resolved 
because it is his death, not ours. We are safe; for the moment 
we can acquiesce in our failure, we can choose to fail.” (p. 

133) 

The world of the gangster is made up of a pyramidal hierarchy. Only one 
man can be the top dog. We follow a single man as he makes his way up 
the various ranks of the structure. As in PUBLIC ENEMY (William 



Wellman, 1931), he may start out as a petty thief who sells his loot to a 
fence a few steps higher up in the system. He quickly graduates to 
stealing liquor supplies, and finally to the rank of boss. Unlike Scarface 
and Little Caesar, who make it all the way, Cagney is undone by his own 
temper and arrogance before he becomes much more than small time. 
However, he is intrepid enough to attempt to revenge another gang’s 
decimation of his own hierarchy, and is killed as a warning to others 
who might attempt to meddle with the strong. 

These men are rebels and renegades, but only within the confines of the 
existing order. They do not wish to establish a different kind of 
structure, but to fight their way to the top of an existing one. This 
pyramid is a microcosm of the capitalist structure. We have a very 
ambivalent response to the competition necessary to survive in our own 
competitive society. We know that we must defeat other people to 
succeed ourselves. And because we have reached any worthwhile 
position through aggression, we are left vulnerable to any competitor 
who covets our position. We are left with the choice of fighting with all 
comers, and we know we cannot do that successfully forever, or else 
failing. As Warshow states, we can exist with our own economic and 
social failure as we watch the gangster’s death. For a moment it becomes 
acceptable to survive, even at the price of economic anonymity. A 
gangster film would never suggest that a different sort of social and 
political structure might allow for more humane possibilities. In fact, the 
gangster film implicitly upholds capitalism by making the gangster an 
essentially tragic figure. The insolubility of his problem is not traced to 
its social cause; rather the problem is presented as growing out of the 
gangster’s character. His tragic flaw is ambition; his stature is 
determined by the degree to which he rises in the hierarchy. We are lead 
to believe that he makes choices, not that he is victimized by the world 
in which he finds himself. The gangster film retains its appeal because 
our economic structure does not change—we must commit aggressive 
acts to survive within the confines of our capitalistic structure. And, as 
Warshow implies, when we see a gangster film—be it LITTLE CAESAR 
(Mervyn Le Roy, 1930) or THE GODEATHER (Erancis Eord Coppola, 
1971)—we are moved not to struggle out of our class or to question our 
hierarchical social structure, but to subside and survive. 

We may trace the amazing survival and proliferation of the genre films 
to their function. They assist in the maintenance of the existing political 
structure. The solutions these films give to the conflicts inherent in 
capitalism require obeisance to the ruling class, and cause the viewer to 
yearn for less, not greater freedom in the face of the insoluble 
ambiguities which surround him or her. He or she is encouraged to 
cease examining him/her. He/she is encouraged to cease examining 
his/her surroundings, and to take refuge in fantasy from his/her only 
real alternative—to rise up against the injustices perpetrated by the 
present system upon its members. 
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MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT 


by Julia Lesage 

The word "subdesarrollo" or underdevelopment plagues everyone who lives in South America. It may mean a 
colonized economy or insufficient industrial development, or it just may come to mean that foreign is better. 
The Cuban film MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT directed by Tomas Gutierrez Alea, deals with this 
topic of underdevelopment in a number of ways. Primarily the film concerns itself with the life and thoughts 
of a bourgeois intellectual, Sergio, who has literally stayed behind the revolution. He stays in Cuba when his 
wife and parents go to the United States because he wants to observe what is going to continue to happen in 
Cuba. He thinks of himself as Europeanized; to him, underdevelopment means that the Cuban mind is 
underdeveloped. Sergio criticizes people, especially women, for forgetting and not being consistent, but in his 
own case, remembering everything just paralyzes him. 

The original novel from which the film was made, published in English as INCONSOLABLE MEMORIES, 
was written by Edmundo Desnoes, a Cuban intellectual who spent many years in the United States, which 
influenced his writing, returned to Cuba after the revolution to an active position in the publishing house 
Casa de las Americas, and then went back to the United States to live his later years in New York City. 

Desnoes seems to have put a lot of himself into INCONSOLABLE MEMORIES' first person narrator, giving 
that protagonist many insights and sympathetic qualities. But in the novel, he also puts this alter ego up to 
criticism. Within the formal structure of an autobiography, an unnamed protagonist is writing a diary to 
maintain his sanity and personal identity, to gain a kind of control over his own life. He also writes a first- 
person narration of lived experience since he feels himself to be a frustrated author who cannot create. In a 
circular fashion he sees the world as so complex that he has nothing to say. In Alea's film this intellectual, 
named Sergio, stands as a "memory of underdevelopment," a bourgeois who immerses himself in his own 
mental acuity but who cannot break out of angst to enter into commitment. 

Both novel and the film are complex. In the novel the protagonist criticizes his friend Eddy (Desnoes) for 
writing a story with fiat characterization about an alienated intellectual who is saved by committing himself 
to the revolution. That reference indicates the vigor and with which Cuban artists and intellectuals have long 
battled socialist realism, and this film stands as one of the best indications of Cuban artists' independence 
and efforts to create whole new forms for political art. Significantly, MEMORIES OE 

UNDERDEVELOPMENT is thoroughly urban; neither author Desnoes nor director Alea have unearth native 
or folkloric strains to write about, although this path is an esteemed one for Cuban artists. (An example of the 
native type of literature is the poetry of Nicholas Guillen, who captures afro-cuban rhythms in his poetry, or 
the novels of Alejo Carpentier, who celebrates a "primal" Cuba in such works as THE LOST STEPS.) The 
novel and the film look directly at European and American cultural influences and are not afraid to use 
mainstream Western contemporary modes of expression—in both novel and film—even while criticizing 
European and U.S. influences on Cuban life. 

The film MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT contains two stories, one explicit and one implicit, which 
Alea uses to comment on each other. In the background the film presents the story of Cuban society, which 
moves with the force of the revolution and history. The fact that political history provides the film's 
framework is established by three principle documentary sequences. Eirst, the film's opening sequence shows 
a public dance at which a political leader is assassinated. Later, a central documentary sequence, seemingly 
unrelated to the narrative, depicts and analyzes moments from the trial of the counterrevolutionary officers 
captured at Playa Giron. And a final series of sequences on the missile crisis combine both documentary shots 
and narrative material to conclude the film. 

In terms of film style, Alea is commenting in two ways on the topic of underdevelopment. He develops a 
psychological narrative in the style of European films about Sergio's existential alienation. At the same time 



he holds that alienation up to criticism by means of documentary footage which shows us the revolution 
which Sergio will not join. For example, in a complex way, the film mixes cinematic styles and modes of 
spoken discourse, moving back and forth in time, frequently according to Sergio's memories. The shots of the 
Cuban people on the street during the film and particularly at the dance at the beginning of the film establish 
a sense of race, against which background we can see that Sergio, a tall fair man who looks like a gringo, is 
deliberately shown as very white — something a Latin audience would pick up on since skin color is often an 
index of class. In the middle of the film Alea repeats the opening sequence of dark-skinned Cubans dancing 
and the sudden shooting of one of the men there, but this time we see Sergio among the crowd, and his 
whiteness stands out. It seems that Alea uses such a fair protagonist to emphasize in visual terms this middle 
class intellectual's alienation from the people. 

Alea, the director of the film, commented himself on the transformation from novel to film. In the film as in 
the novel, Sergio's "perceptions of reality, sometimes deformed, and always subjective," also become the 
object of our critical attitude: 

"... The confrontation between his world with the 'documentary' world that we show (our 
subjective world) can have some rich overtones... We developed more than what was included in 
the novel, that line which shows 'objective' reality that surrounds the character and that little by 
little closes in on him and suffocates him at the end. That line alternates with the protagonist's 
own and is basically built with documents, that is, with current testimonies." 

The documentary elements in the narrative sections of the film also generally work very well, as in the 
depiction of a round table discussion which Sergio attends. The forum's topic is Literature and 
Underdevelopment, and the panelists include the real Edmundo Desnoes and Jack Gelber, the North 
American playwright who wrote the introduction to the English translation of INCONSOLABLE MEMORIES. 
In this filmed panel Desnoes speaks about his long stay in the United States, where he says he was just 
another "spic," and he especially criticizes the U.S. "great white dream." Another speaker says that 
underdevelopment and development are sick words, a linguistic and ideological alibi, and that Cuba needs 
instead the words capitalism and socialism. Jack Gelber then demands humorously, "Why use an impotent 
form like a round table discussion after the revolution?" But the fact that he uses English to assert this just 
protest against academic bullshit in English reveals cultural imperialism one more time. 

In political terms I see one major problem in the effect some of the details in the film are supposed to have on 
a Cuban audience. Alea shows Sergio living untroubled and alone in luxury, well after the revolution, in an 
apartment that could have housed a family or two. The audience is supposed to criticize and not envy this way 
of life. In particular, the kitchen and plumbing are shown in splendid working order, as is Sergio's tape 
recorder, in spite of the fact that imported fixtures have long since stopped coming in. The film itself raises 
the point that automobile parts and motor oil are scarce. Eor many Cubans, when Havana's big department 
store El Encanto burned down, that signaled the end of imported luxuries. Buildings have deteriorated in 
Havana since the government has emphasized rural development, but Alea shows Sergio's Havana apartment 
as being kept up perfectly. 

In one sequence in the film, block captains come to inventory the apartment. During this time we learn that 
Sergio's income comes from monthly state payments for a building of his which had been confiscated, 
payments he will receive for another thirteen years. All of these details in the film paint a picture of Cuba as 
being fair to those bourgeois who have stayed, letting them, like Sergio, just fade away of their own accord 
and not stripping comforts from them. Yet what "message" does this apartment in the movie have for a 
Cuban audience? It seems to say, "You are superior for you are working for the revolution, while a character 
such as Sergio has all these fine possessions but is empty inside." But maybe the audience looks on that nice 
plumbing with envy or thinks it should go to someone more deserving. Specifically, the film does not analyze 
the relation between Sergio's living in material comfort and the theme of underdevelopment as a whole. 



SERGIO AND SEXUAL POLITICS 


The character Sergio, acted in Mastroianni style by Sergio Corrieri, elicits a certain sympathy. Yet the film 
presents this character in a static emotional and social state. If the audience approves of the direction the 
Cuban revolutionary "background" is going, Sergio's paralysis stands as a critique of those who cannot join 
the revolution. 

Sergio prides himself on his urbanity, on his being Europeanized. He is both obsessed with and 
condescending about Cuba and the Cubans' underdevelopment. In particular, he thinks of Cuban women as 
intellectually and culturally underdeveloped, although he uses sex to escape from his alienation from Cuban 
society and his paralysis as a writer. In the course of the film we see Sergio's egotism in his sexual relations. 
He has an affair with a young woman, Elena, whom he picks up on the street and whom he tries to educate by 
taking to bookstores and museums. At one point he reflects, "I discovered Elena didn't think as much as I did. 
I try to live as a European and she makes me feel the underdevelopment at every step." 

Sergio has an acute intellect. He sees much that is true about Cuba and especially is very aware about himself. 
To criticize Sergio as bourgeois is easy. Yet he himself rejects most of the Cubans of his class, his wife Laura 
and his friend Pablo especially, as superficial, greedy, and self-deceiving. But he will also not use his intellect 
to serve the revolution. The film shows that Sergio's refusal to join with others to build a new Cuban society 
depends both on his class position and on his temperament. The film depicts the cost to him personally of 
staying apart as an observer. Sergio is not one who flees to the United States, and his reasons for staying in 
Cuba go beyond the fact that his marriage has gone stale. As he says, he has a great curiosity to see what will 
happen in Cuba next. A key prop in the film is a high powered telescope installed on the porch of his 
apartment. Early in the film Sergio looks through it at a couple making love. At the end of the film he looks 
down on the mobilization for the missile crisis, in which the whole of Havana is unified in the face of 
impending destruction. Looking through the telescope means more than idle curiosity. It also symbolizes 
passivity and internalized hopelessness. At the end of the film, Sergio looking through the telescope is a 
Sergio trapped in his own introspection. 

The film details the relation between the personal and the political, which comes out in the critique of Sergio 
as a male. In the film Sergio's attitude toward women, his machismo, is clearly related to an outmoded pre¬ 
revolutionary ( or anti-revolutionary) way of life. Sergio tries to mold women to fit his idea of what they 
should be. The women in the film include Naomi, the Protestant maid, about whose baptism Sergio has erotic 
fantasies; Laura, the wife, older than he, accustomed to a material standard of luxury with him, yet 
presumably eager to make new emotional and material ties in the United States; Elena, the young Cuban 
woman looking for adventure yet ultimately trapped inside an oppressive family situation; and Hanna, the 
German girl Sergio courted away from high school and whose expectations for him to develop intellectually 
he could not live up to. Each one of the woman characters reveals something different about Sergio, and each 
one also offers an opportunity to elaborate on what Sergio means by "underdevelopment" and what we the 
viewers are to think about that concept as well. 

The woman he says he really loved, Hanna, moved to New York wanted him to stay with her because she 
considered Cuba a stultifying environment for him. She wanted him to become a writer, but he went back to 
Cuba and went into the furniture business (This latter part of Sergio's life is humorously presented in family 
photo album style). Significantly, Hanna, the unattainable, ideal European woman, is very fair with fine, pale 
blonde hair. His wife Laura has coarse hair streaked with blonde. And the working class Elena is darker than 
he, presumably a comment on how class differences often match color differences in Cuba. Sergio's relations 
with women indicate his efforts to escape into sex and are an index of his class privilege and his refusal to act 
in a political way. In this regard, Elena, whom Sergio regards as a primitive, understands him more than he 
understands her. "You're not a revolutionary or a counterrevolutionary," she says. When he asks her what he 
is then, she answers, "Nada, tu eres nada—nothing, you're nothing." 



As does Humberto Solas' film LUCIA, MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT goes beyond the official 
Cuban line that problems of sexual politics are solved when women join the work force. As delineated in the 
narrative, the problem of sexual politics is seen to lie in Sergio's exploitative, condescending and elitist 
attitude toward women. Laura, the wife, is presented in furs at the airport as she is going to live in the United 
States. She leaves her wrist watch and wedding ring behind at Cuban customs. As she and her family pass 
through to the waiting area for their plane, Sergio watches them through the plate glass window, and the 
moment is like an epiphany as we see through Sergio's eyes what a strange breed these emigrants are and 
understand everything that is shallow about the Cuban bourgeoisie. We learn more about Laura as Sergio 
goes back to the apartment and rummages through her clothes, trying on some of them. (I found this visual 
presentation of Sergio's erotic life sensitive, witty and visually interesting, but could not help wondering if a 
Cuban audience was supposed to interpret a man putting on a woman's things as a sign of "decadent 
sexuality.") Sergio plays an old tape recording of a fight he once had with Laura. Her clothes, her voice on the 
recorder, have no more permanence in Sergio's life than she does, but they reveal how Sergio tried to shape 
her. His voice on the recording accuses, "I see you struggle between elegance and vulgarity. All these products 
keep you from being a slovenly Cuban girl." The same sound track is used again when Alea shows us the 
original fight, a sequence shown in the film after Sergio has seduced Elena, at which point the physical 
appearance and the class status of the two women stand clearly in contrast. 

Alea exploits the character of Elena to present concepts of underdevelopment. She is standing on the street, 
presumably waiting for someone connected to the cinema industry, when Sergio persuades her to eat with 
him. He both gets her a screen test and criticizes her desire to be an actress. (The whole screen test sequence 
is quite funny, with cinematic tricks used to emphasize the artificiality and the foolishness of screen 
romance.) Sergio then offers Elena some of Laura's clothes, makes love to her, and has an extended affair 
with her. After he has grown tired of her, there is a series of sequences in which Elena's brother comes to 
demand Sergio marry her. Sergio was then willing to do so but backs down after being bullied. Einally the 
family fights with him and takes him to court, where they say he has taken advantage of a woman who is 
"mentally retarded." At this point one does not know what to make of Elena. 

As in the rest of the film Alea's examination of false consciousness here is relentless. He does not hold Elena 
and her family up as idealized examples of the Cuban people, dignified or even right. Whereas Sergio is wrong 
to think of Elena as underdeveloped in the way he does, taking her to museums to improve her mind, Alea 
does not show Elena as having revolutionary goals. Indeed the whole wit of the sequences with Elena's family 
comes from the inappropriateness of their actions in a presumably revolutionary society. As they blackmail a 
man because their daughter is pregnant (and she may have been promiscuous), this family is acting out what 
would have been their best defense in that situation under capitalism, but they are doing so in a post¬ 
revolutionary milieu. The film satirizes the family's treating a female child as property, showing this as a 
reactionary way to behave. Elena is depicted as victimized both by Sergio and by her family, to which 
victimization she acquiesces. 

Interestingly, in the novel from which the film was made, we have a more complex picture of Elena. We learn 
that she was the daughter of a laundress on a coffee plantation in El Oriente, then, after the revolution, a 
teacher in the big campaign against illiteracy, then arrested for casual prostitution. Why Alea left these details 
out of the film I do not know but can only hazard the guess that to show a literacy teacher going into 
prostitution is taboo. 

Another sequence involving Elena that differs significantly from novel to film is the sequence in Hemingway's 
Cuban home, now a museum. In this sequence, which is a mixture of documentary and narrative, Sergio 
takes Elena to Hemingway's old estate, which is still tended by the man who was Hemingway's servant, a 
Cuban who has completely absorbed his white master's ideals. As a further example of false consciousness, in 
the novel Desnoes has Russian tourists in the place photographing everything in sight and encouraging Elena 
to pose sexily by the animal trophies. Sergio becomes angry with the way the Russian tourists encourage 



Elena to act out the wild passionate Cuban woman role and at the way they take Cuba home as a trophy in the 
form of photographs without understanding Cuban cultural life at all. We can understand why these Russian 
tourists were not included in the film, especially since night clubs still operate in Havana with traditional 
style "sexy" shows for the sake of the Russian technicians based there. 

In 1967, Desnoes said that he was planning a novel about a girl growing up in the years between the 
revolution and the missile crisis. Although he never completed such a work, certainly we can see that a 
character such as Elena was of interest to both Desnoes and Alea. She is a young woman of the people, not 
underdeveloped in the way Sergio thought, yet with not much interesting to do or be. 

DOCUMENTARY SECTIONS 

In terms of the plot line, the film traces Sergio's life after his wife and parents leave for the United States in 
1961 through the missile crisis in 1962. The film moves back and forth through time, since Sergio turns 
frequently to his memories to try to understand what is happening to him. Because of the documentary 
footage, the revolution is always in the background. History intrudes into the narrative even though Sergio is 
shown as paralyzed and unable to act in history. The narrative ends at the time of the missile crisis, which 
reveals Sergio's paralysis even in the face of mobilization. Included in this part of the film is Eidel's own 
speech at that time in which he emphasized the historicity of each person's life and the importance of living 
out one's own historical role as well. Not only does Alea present Sergio's alienation but also a picture of an 
island country facing annihilation as a whole. 

A long documentary section which comes in the middle of the film seems unrelated to Sergio's story but 
serves two important purposes. Eootage shot at the trial of the counterrevolutionary officers captured at 
Playa Giron presents within the film MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT that which the protagonist 
has excluded from his life — the revolution and a revolutionary mentality. In terms of cinematic style, this 
footage also reminds us that one of Cuba's greatest artistic achievements has been the development of a new 
documentary film style, which combines hand-held camera, location shooting—often in obscure country 
locations, and political analysis. Alea uses documentary footage to comment on the narrative film style in a 
way that is reminiscent of early Godard. In MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT the contrast between 
the long documentary insert, seemingly unrelated to the narrative, and the narrative part of the film serves to 
reinforce the theme of Sergio's divorce from the political, yet the documentary footage also asserts the 
inescapable reality of that sphere. 

In this middle documentary section, the various counterrevolutionary leaders who are being tried do not 
define themselves as murderers. They define themselves as types with one specific function in society — the 
priest, the philosopher, the believer in free enterprise — all with their niches thought out for themselves. 

What comes out during the trial of Calvino, the sadistic army officer known as the "butcher," is that by letting 
Calvino do all the torturing and by not thinking too much about it, the others could maintain their cohesively 
moral identity. The commentary states, "The truth of the group is in the murderer." Alea uses this sequence 
in the film to emphasize the consequences of a false consciousness among the bourgeoisie, especially as 
related to Sergio, who thinks he is truly separate from political action. As the commentary states, all 
bourgeois society has a division of moral labor and places an emphasis on individuality so that nobody has to 
assume total consciousness/conscience. The counterrevolutionaries do not recognize themselves as members 
of a system that entangles them in their own act. In this section, the film also significantly offers the image of 
the role of a revolutionary woman. We see a strong and angry woman denouncing Calvino at the trial, which 
is an image of woman which Sergio cannot conceive of. 

CUBA AND THE INTELLECTUALS 

Both the novel and the film were finished before 1971 and the Eirst National Congress on Education and 
Culture when Castro waged an all out war on "'cultural imperialism." At that time Castro said that artists and 



writers must reject "all manifestations of a decadent culture, the fruit of a society or societies that are rent by 
contradictions." (GRANMA, Engl, edn., 5/9/71) Early in the revolution, Castro had called for the 
development of a New Person to meet the exigencies of the new society. Eor ten years then the motto for 
intellectuals was, "Within the revolution, everything. Outside the revolution, nothing." But by 1968, after the 
film was made, newspapers published many open critiques of "decadent" art. Although MEMORIES OE 
UNDERDEVELOPMENT has not lost its place in Cuba as a peak of artistic achievement, both as a novel and 
as a film, neither Desnoes nor Alea have done any more works like this since then, that is, works which show 
an obvious European influence. After working with Alea on the screenplay, Desnoes proceeded to write the 
English translation of the novel, incorporating incidents from the film, and the translation was released in the 
United States in 1967. Latin intellectuals cannot, even after the revolution, declare themselves untouched by 
European and North American thought, for the very concept of underdevelopment, which exerts as powerful 
an influence in post-revolutionary Cuba as ever, means that the intellectual has been strongly shaped by 
foreign conceptual models. In both its theme and its style, the film MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT 
takes up the subject of underdevelopment and foreign influences and shows both the need to put and the 
possibility of putting what has been gained from abroad at the service of the revolution. 

However, the film does not show what should happen to an intellectual class after the revolution, and this is 
the film's weakest point politically. The New York critics saw in it the depiction of a sensitive intellectual and 
admired the way the film treated the intellectual's alienation within a changing, proletarian society. We see 
Sergio committed to himself, but the film does not say how an intellectual sympathetic and committed to 
revolution would implement that commitment in action. Desnoes, who goes back to Cuba and then returns to 
the United States, and Alea, who is sympathetic to the revolution but never joins the Communist Party, and 
even the actor Corrieri, who leaves acting to lead El Teatro Escambray in rural areas, all made momentous 
personal decisions in this regard. But the film never depicts these kinds of decision-making processes for 
intellectuals. Should the intellectual be retrained after the revolution, sent into the provinces to regain 
contact with the people (Mao's dictum) or sent to cut sugarcane? Or should intellectuals teach to pass on their 
skills? To whom? To the poor or to university students, who now consider themselves the teachers' peers. If 
intellectuals join the party, what does party discipline mean to them? Surely Desnoes and Alea have come to 
terms personally with the issue of party membership and discipline. Cubans do have models of revolutionary 
intellectuals for obviously Eidel and Che have come from the intellectual class. 

If intellectuals in the United States find they can identify with this film, the question still remains. What 
should intellectuals do if they are sympathetic to socialism? How do they "join" the working class? According 
to some New York reviewers, that the film does not answer this question is one of its main strengths, saving 
the film from dogmatism. If as in Cuba, the audience already has a revolutionary mentality, the film stands as 
a critique of outmoded ways of thought. However, if in the United States we ask whom this film serves and 
how, we see from its critical reception that MEMORIES OE UNDERDEVELOPMENT has generally been 
appreciated as a picture of a sensitive person's existential alienation in contemporary Cuba. Within the 
context of a society accomplishing a revolution, the film serves a political end. In the United States, it can be 
coopted. 


MEMORIES is distributed by the Center for Cuban Studies. Also acclaimed in Cuba and Europe, is Alea's film 
comedy, DEATH OE A BUREAUCRAT. 
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I recently saw two film that dealt with portraits of women as victims. 

The contrast between them and the deeper questions they raised about 
the way certain current films try to make a social comment were 
striking. The first film was WANDA (1970) by Barbara Loden, a semi 
commercial feature in which Loden plays the title role. Tracing a period 
of time in the life of a young woman, it is the familiar cinema verite style 
fictional slice of life." The second film was a short work by New 
American Cinema veteran Bruce Connor, MARILYN TIMES FIVE 
(1968-73), which uses "found" footage to attempt a discovery of Marilyn 
Monroe. 

WANDA is about the situation of a lower class woman and how she is 
messed over. Wanda never smiles, except for a wistful and pitiful twitch 
at the corner of her mouth, which quickly vanishes. In one episode after 
another, she is exploited by a series of men. She has no hope, no way out 
of her miserable existence. While the film seems simply to record 
Wanda's life, giving no solution and no perspective to show "why" as 
well as how," WANDA has a message: Wanda is a victim. 

Wanda is never shown as caring for her children, or for any other 
people, or even for things — she never picks up a flower, or looks at the 
sky, or even cares about the weather. The only time there is the faintest 
hint she actually cares about anything around her or what happens to 
her is when she's given some shopping money and she buys curlers and 
a lipstick. This vision of a near-catatonic woman is uncompromising, to 
be sure, and therein lies the picture's claim to affective power. But if we 
ask how Wanda's oppression might be ended, the film provides no 
answer. Wanda is not merely oppressed, but powerless, totally 
powerless. And she has no qualities that might be used to change her 
situation. She is not even granted the guile to prostitute formally, but 
only to be picked up for the price of a beer or cheap meal, have her body 
used, and then discarded. She has no-expectations of money or love for 
this use, and she gets neither. 




Nothing we see suggests that Wanda has the potential to want love, or 
money, or beauty, or warmth, or anything. She moves through her social 
reality in Brownian motion, with no more control than a particle. As 
writer, director, and actress. Loden presents a notion of Wanda's 
character as fixed. Therefore, by recording a number of sequential 
events, a full portrait of Wanda presumably results. With this concept in 
mind the film pays no attention to how Wanda became what she is 
shown to be, nor how external changes in her life affect Wanda, nor how 
the character fits into larger social processes. The Wanda on the screen 
is all we know, and from Loden's view, all we need to know. 

Loden is uncompromising in showing us nothing positive about Wanda. 
Only when Wanda fends off a rapist and escapes does she assert herself, 
but then only in a negative way. The camera angle (high above the front 
seat of a convertible), the actions (Wanda is not very visible and when 
she incapacitates the attacker she runs off), and the rapid pace make this 
only a negative self-assertion: she won't submit to rape. If the camera 
had shown her face during the action, or how she stopped her assailant, 
or even a split moment of his agony, we could feel some sense of 
triumph in her escape and some sense of Wanda taking her life in her 
hands. But we don't. Her victory is robbed of any significance by 
directorial decisions. 

The film portrays Wanda's total passivity in the face of life, her lack of 
freedom, indeed the meaninglessness of the concept of "freedom" for 
her, and in this it is one of the most depressing and nihilistic films I have 
ever seen. 

WANDA is not a bad film, but it is a severely limited one. This is why, 
when I came out of the screening, I was angry with it. I wasn't offended 
by the film itself — for it is remarkable in accomplishing what it 
apparently intends, and it certainly deserves showing and wider 
audiences than it has had — but because WANDA stands for so much in 
contemporary cinema, especially in noncommercial cinema. The film 
draws on U.S. cinema verite documentary, and Italian neorealism, and 
early Shirley Clarke and John Cassavetes: a general story, untrained 
actors in subordinate roles, use of available locations and lighting, a 
grainy color (blown up from i6mm to 35mm), sometimes 
improvisational camera work and acting, and editing which isn't 
perfectly invisible probably because there wasn't time or money for 
saving shots. Basically this type of film is the cinematic equivalent of 
19th century literary naturalism. The form, the "documentariness" of the 
whole, makes WANDA completely flat and opaque. Thus the film maker 
hides her analysis behind the structuring of the film. There is no 
complexity in WANDA, only the recording of actions and details. It's all 
just there to see, recorded, and without irony. The camera does not 
stand apart from and look down on Wanda as a victim, but sees her 
straight on and follows her journalistically, as faithful and impassive as 
a machine can be. The denial, through the film's form, of ambiguity or 
irony is immediately noticeable. If you like the film, you naturally think 
of the adjectives, "truthful," or "uncompromising," or "real." And those 



who hold irony and ambiguity as superior values in film reject this kind 
of cinema for being so unrelievedly obvious. 


I don't think irony and ambiguity are wonderful. More often than not in 
film they are supreme copouts, attempting to make shallowness look 
profound and masking lack of thought; but I still don't like WANDA. 
Right now WANDA stands in my mind for the poverty of U.S. cinema 
verite, because implicit in the use of cinema verite in documentary and 
in fictional narrative, has been the idea that you are seeing "the truth," 
that the director will not tell you what to believe, that you must come to 
your own conclusions, that the film is not manipulative. But it really is 
manipulative, just at another level. This type of film easily takes the 
surface of things, takes the "reality" presented as sufficient, and in the 
last analysis it usually accepts the world as it is. Thereby it leaves us with 
only the conclusion that we should, after all, just cultivate our 
metaphoric gardens. 

If we see Wanda as "like us" we can only feel that indeed there is nothing 
to be done but suffer. But oppression, even at its most severe, most 
dehumanizing, does not destroy all human impulses. WANDA presents 
us not with "reality" but with a textbook pathology of catatonia. The 
person I saw the film with was impressed with it: that it didn't pretty up 
the situation of women, or of the lower class, that it rested as a damning 
indictment of U.S. society. But an indictment, to use the legal sense, 
means something because it exists within a context — the judicial 
system — that gives it meaning. WANDA shows only the results, and 
none of the causes of the results, and this is its biggest failing, for it 
offers no way to understand them, no way to combat them, no way to 
struggle for liberation. If we watch the film without analysis or 
perspective of our own, and see Wanda as an "other," unlike us, we can 
only pity her and be outraged that she is in such a position. 

The form of the film allows it to propose no solution to the situation it 
depicts. And this is what is most maddening about it. Not that tacking 
on a solution would solve things. It would not be improved by having 
Wanda at the end walk into a women's liberation meeting and discover 
the warmth of sisterhood; nor would it be adequately resolved if she was 
suddenly talked into joining the Job Corps by a social worker so she 
could have a steady job instead of living as (and being treated as) a 
parasite on the next man who comes along; nor would it be solved by 
having her meet up with a nice nonsexist United Mine Workers rank 
and file organizer who could show her self respect by working for change 
in her corner of Appalachia. All of these new endings would seem 
especially false, because the film really contains an implicit but 
disguised analysis of Wanda as victim. 

But a victim of what? The film does not seem to answer. Thus anyone in 
the audience can fit in whatever analysis they like. The psychological: 
Wanda is a victim of herself, of her low self-image. The feminist 
separatist: Wanda is a victim of all men. The socialist: Wanda is a victim 
of capitalism. And so on. The viewers can just as easily propose the 



solutions to her dilemma. She needs therapy; women should live apart 
from men; we need to overthrow capitalism and replace it with 
socialism. The film, having no explicit analysis is open to any and all 
analyses. As I watched it, some men near me groaned in recognition of 
some of Wanda's "dumb broad" moments. 

The covert message of the film is that although Wanda is a victim, 
nothing can be done about it. She ends up in a roadhouse, joylessly 
drinking beer in a group and eating a hot dog — trading her presence for 
food — and the camera zooms in to frame her vacant face and freeze it in 
a grainy imitation of 400 BLOWS. The film seems to be a sheer 
description that totals up to an indictment. But nothing is indicted, or 
everything is: U.S. society — a category vague enough to give no 
solutions. And since Wanda is presented as completely unable to do 
anything positive for herself, the solution mast fall on others ... classic 
liberal superiority. The film, showing no saving grace, no inherent or 
potential qualities for change in Wanda, makes her the ultimate 
powerless victim. 

From Loden's perspective the Wandas of the world are not only 
powerless, but they are inherently incapable of doing anything for 
themselves, or by themselves, except to fall lower and lower. From 
beginning to end, Wanda's oppression is shown, but never her 
consciousness of that oppression. Clearly Wanda cannot actively rebel 
against her powerlessness, but the film also implies she is not even 
aware of her situation. And because it gives no minimal positive human 
qualities — not even thinking, much less articulating anything; not even 
feeling, much less expressing anything — it denies she has any potential 
whatsoever to change. If the world around her changed, the film implies, 
Wanda would still be suitable only for the social scrap heap. This is the 
same set of ideas that underlies forced sterilization to cut welfare 
spending, and a host of other social control measures. In effect the film 
denies that women can fight sexism, except in escaping rapists, and it 
denies that class struggle exists, since Wanda cannot rise to her defense. 

WANDA shows that the cinema verite style of narration has a message 
of its own. A "neutral style" is most manipulative when it hides the 
tracks of its manipulation. From that observation it is logical to ask if 
WANDA could be made or remade in a way that is either less pessimistic 
or less manipulative. 

Bruce Connor's film, MARILYN TIMES FIVE, explores the question of 
how a film's form can influence the way an audience receives the 
content. He takes a little over a minute of footage from a film purported 
to be of Marilyn Monroe which is a girlie movie with Marilyn dressed 
only in panties. Connor's intent, he has said, was to take some parts of 
the found footage and rearrange them to see if the quintessential 
"Marilyn" could emerge. The point was to take footage with the crudest 
victimizing of a woman and deconstruct it to find the basically human in 
the images. Connor admits that the content is so gross that it was and is 
questionable in his mind if he succeeded in changing the given footage 



in which Marilyn is a victim of our voyeurism into something else. The 
film is "experimental" in the scientific sense: Connor set himself a 
project to see if he could do it. What he came up with is five different re- 
editing jobs, using loop repetitions of the footage he chose to work with, 
black leader, and Monroe singing "I'm Through with Love," five times. 
As it exists the film continues Connor's interest in portraying women, 
and his attempts in other films to attack the manipulation of humans by 
their media. 

MARILYN TIMES FIVE forces the viewer to come to terms with the raw 
content of the footage, which unmistakably has a sexist voyeuristic 
appeal, as we see the same few hundred frames five, or twelve, or twenty 
times. Connor isolates through selection and then uses repetition to 
show the irreducibly human element in the film. A single fleeting 
gesture becomes the same gesture twenty times and no longer fleeting 
and thereby stands out from the naked body in the image. Thereby 
Connor lets us see those little things that can be read out of context by 
formal rearrangement: the gesture, the smile, the pout, the way of 
crossing arms and legs. Is Connor's new version sexist or not? That 
depends on the context of viewing, on the audience's predisposition. As 
it is, the film does not satisfy as porn, which is some achievement at 
overcoming the given footage, but it still acts as a voyeuristic film : we 
can't totally stop watching the body, the torso, the legs, the breasts — 
they are inescapable. Which seems to show that, as Connor says, you 
can't escape the content through the form, though you can distance it. 
Connor can indicate certain things: that Marilyn Monroe was a human 
being, a person, not merely an object, even when she is in a film which 
was designed to make her an object. We see Marilyn as a victim of our 
voyeurism, but through Connor's isolation of and attention to the 
particularly individual traits of the actress, we also see she is more than 
a victim, or object. The woman in MARILYN TIMES FIVE is a person 
with individual and human characteristics as well. In the end, the 
Connor version is an homage to Marilyn Monroe as a person, and the 
most respectful homage to her that I'm familiar with. 

These two films make a startling contrast in their treatment of women as 
victims. Connor shows that any human is more complex than a mere 
object, while Loden says that Wanda is only an object. The moral? Film 
style always has a message. Connor's experiment shows that while form 
cannot completely overcome some content, it can expose the surface of 
that content, distance us from it, and reveal an unnoticed or latent 
content. 
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While aspiring to the epic grandeur of 2001, ZARDOZ, a film scripted, 
directed and produced by John Boorman, is more successful as 
unintentional parody—mimicking Kubrick’s bravura flourishes and its 
own pretensions at the same time. Equating ponderousness, gradiosity 
and virtuoso camera maneuvers with complexity, ZARDOZ is unhappily 
wanting the discipline and proportion that informed Kubrick’s vision. 
Instead, the film assaults on multiple levels, being given to fits of visual 
gluttony and lyrical excess, operating from a sensibility that celebrates 
the myth of penis power to near absurdity. 

As one might expect, the story line is somewhat elliptical. Set in the year 
2293, most of the film’s action takes place within the Vortex, a kind of 
repository for the elite tradition of arts and letters in western culture. 
The citizens of the Vortex are quite attractive in a cosmetic sense; they 
are youthful and will remain so throughout eternity, as part of a master 
plan to perpetuate the Brahmin caste. Immortality, however, is not 
without its drawbacks. Intended as a Pleasure Dome, the reality of life in 
the Vortex is closer to Sartre’s NO EXIT. Passion and instinct have 
withered under the tyranny of the intellect. Heterosexual intercourse is 
a phenomenon of purely historical interest since the men of the Vortex 
can no longer “perform.” Group mind is maintained by a mysterious 
omnipotent brain bank gifted with the ability to dispense rewards 
(physical regeneration) and punishments (eternal senility). Endemic to 
the region are the Apathetics, who manifest internal rebellion through 
wooden inertia. 

Beyond the Vortex, the id is alive and well in the presence of the 
Barbarians, who cultivate the soil so that the intellectual elite can live off 
their labors. They are a drab lot characteristically shown grappling for 
food and photographed in bleak grey tones in contrast to the hothouse, 
soft focus colors reserved for the Vortex. In spite of (or perhaps) owing 
to their oppressed state, they procreate on a grand scale which 
periodically triggers the need for population control measures by the 




Exterminators, a quasi-storm trooper class. Garbed in orange loin 
cloths, Janus-faced tragedian masks and buskins, with matching 
ammunition belts, they prey on the Barbarians as Zardoz, the mammoth 
Vortex effigy, exhorts “The gun is good; the penis is evil. Go forth and 
kill.” 

This is the nexus in which Boorman’s characters operate. Paring the plot 
to its bones leaves a kind of metaphysical western: a desperado invades 
a community at the outpost of the frontier. He ultimately instigates the 
release of appetites long denied by the sated, effete society. Appetite vs. 
intellect, individual vs. society—these are the terms of Boorman’s 
dialectic. They are neither original nor delicate in their distinctions. 

Sean Connery is Zed, the master exterminator chosen to infiltrate the 
Vortex and provoke insurrection. The name is ironic for Boorman 
obviously thinks of him as a quintessential progenitor who will spawn 
the master race. 

In the course of the film, Connery grows from hulking Neanderthal to 
epic warrior. With surprise, the audience learns that he is actually a 
mutant—not only virile, but gifted with a cognitive capacity equal to that 
of the Vortex intellectuals. The product of cultural synthesis. Zed is 
virtually willed to power and constitutes the only dynamic character in 
the film. For example, after one of its founders repudiates the Vortex as 
a “crime against nature,” Zed is the instrument of reversal. Toward this 
end, he rouses the Apathetics out of lethargy and into group grope. The 
heinous power of the brain bank is smashed and Zed assimilates its 
massive store of intelligence in an impressionistic sequence using 
overlapped filmed projections. The film verges on epiphany as the 
Vortex surrenders in ecstatic frenzy to the bullets of Zed and his 
comrades. Why do the Exterminators rebel? “We were hunters. You 
made us into workers,” Zed informs May (Sara Kestelman), the woman 
scientist who befriended him earlier. 

Apparently in Boorman’s wasteland, some souls merit redemption. May 
is one; Zed places her on a horse pointed in the direction of the 
Barbarian camp where she will presumably repent of her intellectual 
ways and rediscover her authentic female nature—as a breeder. 
Consuela, Zed’s love interest (Charlotte Rampling), is another, 
predestined to be Eve to Zed’s Adam. The final sequence telescopes the 
couple’s life span into mere seconds, depicting them at various critical 
stages: from conception and childbirth toward death and ultimate decay 
while Beethoven’s Seventh blares in the background. Functioning as a 
coda to the main action and a poetic illustration of life after the 
revolution, this sequence is also a succinct statement of the limits of 
Boorman’s vision. The fundamental relationship of the Utopia that 
Boorman appears to be championing is nothing m more than an 
idealized version of the traditional nuclear family, patriarchal values 
intact. 

If the modern viewer finds this vision unpalatable, she or he can take 
heart in the fact that Boorman, himself, seems to shrink from the 



implications of his simplistic logic. Thus, he resorts to a curious 
undercutting humor to blunt the crude distinctions of his dialectic. For 
example, Arthur Frayn (Niall Buggy), the Vortex intellectual who 
animates the Zardoz effigy, steps outside the action to confront the 
audience with the information that he is 

a fake god... a magician ... a puppet master ... an invention. 

And you, poor creatures, who conjured you out of clay? Is 

God in Showbiz, too? 

Ultimately Boorman appropriates Brechtian tactics for his own self 
defense. The hall of mirrors, the panoply of jazzy optical effects dazzle 
the viewer and distract his attention from a feeble storyline. ZARDOZ 
can be read as a wistful if handsome attempt to build a labyrinth around 
a crumbling male supremacist ideology. 
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THE LAST DETAIL describes five days in the lives of three Navy men. 
Two lifers, Buddusky (Jack Nicholson) and Mulhall (Otis Young), escort 
a young seaman. Meadows (Randy Quaid), from Norfolk to Portsmouth 
Naval Prison, where he is to be jailed for eight years because he 
attempted to steal $40 from a charity box. Meadows’ crime and the 
inordinate punishment are right out of CATCH 22; he tried to lift the 
money from the Commander’s wife’s favorite do-gooder project and got 
eight years and a dishonorable discharge. Buddusky and Mulhall are 
astounded when they hear about it. “Who did he kill?” Buddusky wants 
to know. 

On the surface THE LAST DETAIL seems to be a very realistic movie 
because it in some ways accurately portrays military life and the people 
who live it. It clearly shows the isolation of these men who have left their 
working class origins to join the Navy, thus unwittingly becoming tools 
of the ruling class. As the film opens we hear military music and see a 
Navy band. A seaman emerges from behind the passing band, walks to 
the transient barracks, searches for and finds Petty Officer Buddusky 
asleep, alone in a room, obviously sleeping off last night’s binge. 
Buddusky protests against having his transient status interrupted and 
reacts violently against the order to appear before the Chief Master at 
Arms. The same scene repeats itself when the messenger finds Petty 
Officer Mulhall ironing his clothes. He too resists being drawn out of the 
anonymity of the transient status into some shit detail. But in the next 
scene both Petty Officers arrive, sullen but subdued, to receive their 
orders. 

At the end of the film, after the three men, Buddusky, Mulhall, and their 
prisoner Meadows have established a friendship, all three again become 
isolated figures. Meadows is jerked out of their midst as soon as they 
enter the prison. Visibly shaken by this, Buddusky and Mulhall can only 
watch helplessly as Meadows is dragged up the metal stairs to eight 
years of a hell he well might not survive. Then the two Petty Officers are 




chewed out by a young Marine Lieutenant. Their years of experience, 
years of protecting themselves from the Boss, from the Man, serve them 
well. They demand to see the Commanding Officer (who will most likely 
be a Naval officer). The Marine, his bluff called, relents and lets them go. 
In the final long tracking shot Buddusky and Mulhall march in step to 
“Anchors Aweigh.” They will go their separate ways: Badass to New York 
and Mule to Baltimore. Buddusky’s last words are “see you in Norfolk.” 
Somehow we know that the two men probably won't see each other 
again. 

The isolation of these rootless men is accurately portrayed, as is their 
overriding concern for job security. Even though Buddusky leads them 
to the brink of calamity by, for example, betting their travel money on a 
dart game in a bar or by starting a fight with Marines in the men’s room 
of a train station, he and Mulhall both believe that the Navy was the best 
thing that ever happened to them. “I guess we're just two lifers,” 
Buddusky says to Mule in the whorehouse. The backgrounds of Mulhall, 
the southern small town Black who still supports his mother, Buddusky, 
the Polish-American whose former wife wanted him him to be a TV 
repairman, and even Meadows, the poor soul kleptomaniac from 
Camden, are all suggested by their brief visit to the deteriorating 
neighborhood in Camden to see Meadows’ alcoholic mother. Despite all 
the problems and hassles, the Navy is the best life all three of these 
uneducated men can have. Mule, most aware, as a Black, of the 
precariousness of his life in the Man’s world, is most concerned with 
security and constantly opposes Buddusky’s wildness, his desire to 
maintain his reputation as a Badass. 

If THE LAST DETAIL were simply an accurate description of the lives of 
uprooted working class men in the Navy, we would welcome it as a 
realistic portrait of a segment of American life. Unfortunately there is 
more to the movie than that. Although this film deals with working class 
characters and purports to give a realistic portrayal of their lives, the 
presentation of the three leading characters reveals the film’s essentially 
middle class bias. These three men are presented as limited, 
uneducated, lazy, prone to violence, and, worst of all (from the middle 
class perspective), disrespectful of private property. In other words, they 
exhibit all the negative qualities which the middle class commonly 
assigns to the working class. Mule, Badass, and Meadows are presented 
as centers of barely repressed anarchy; they are held in check only by the 
institution which feeds and clothes them and manages their lives. They 
seem to be volatile, unruly men who, without the restraints of military 
control, don't know how to behave. 

Buddusky starts a brawl in the men’s room, all three of them run 
through the station knocking people out of the way. Badass runs out in 
front of a cab to stop.it for them, they stand around drinking in a 
parking lot, they practically demolish a hotel room. The near 
pathological nature of Buddusky’s violence is shown in various scenes 
and most forcefully in the hotel room where he tries to goad Meadows 
and then Mule into a fight and ends up smashing a lamp shade and 



punching the wall several times. The viciousness of his attack on 
Meadows when the latter tries to escape is iceing on the cake. Mulhall, 
while not violent himself, is only too willing to go along with Buddusky. 
He tries throughout to control Buddusky, but is not really up to it. 

This film is not a documentary; it is a highly selective presentation of a 
few episodes in the lives of three fictional characters. Director Hal Ashby 
grossly manipulates his audience under the guise of presenting it with 
the much vaunted slice of life. Military lifers are seldom “centers of 
barely repressed anarchy.” They are usually quietly intent on surviving, 
i.e., covering their asses and hoping for the next stripe. So, if Ashby’s 
intent is not to accurately describe military life, what then is his intent? 

Let us examine the story to see what it communicates to us. Once freed 
from the constraints of the military structure, the two shore patrolmen 
and their prisoner develop a personal relationship which causes the two 
shore patrolmen to neglect their assignment. In fact, they disregard 
regulations they are very well aware of and provide their prison, er 
numerous opportunities to escape. The implications of this plot to a 
middle class audience are plain: solidarity among members of the 
working class is to be feared because the dissolution of existing 
structures and discipline will result. The fact that Meadows is unjustly 
sentenced does not undercut this implication. At its core, the only 
alternatives the movie posits (and the same could be said of most 
bourgeois cinema—see Kracauer on early German cinema) are an 
affirmation of the existing social strucutres, i.e., the status quo, however 
sour they have become, or the acceptance of a state of anarchy. Both the 
people who contributed to the making of the film and the vast majority 
of the people who will watch it share the same unconsciously held 
presuppositions about society. The film’s effect is to exacerbate class 
conflict by showing bourgeois society the face of what it most fears: what 
the working class might do without the institutional restraints which 
capitalism places on their lives. 

The latent reactionary content of THE LAST DETAIL is masked by the 
more obvious and entertaining humorous opposition between anarchic 
Jack Nicholson (the dynamic and popular actor) and institutions which 
have become corrupt and, ultimately, senseless. The world of civilians 
and officers becomes the butt of Nicholson’s rage. His humorous 
anarchy is illustrated by his battles with any and all centers of power. 

His verbal tirades against officers. Marines, and shit details enthrall 
audiences who know the same kind of frustration in their everyday lives. 
When Nicholson tries to buy Meadows his first beer in Washington, a 
bartender refuses to serve him because he is under age. The bartender 
also insults Mule who viciously defends himself by telling the bartender 
what he can do with his beer. Nicholson again demands that Meadows 
be served. But when the bartender reaches under the bar for a weapon, 
Nicholson goes berzerk, viciously taunts the man, and finally threatens 
him with his gun. If we were to imagine ourselves sitting on a nearby bar 
stool having a quiet afternoon beer, the gravity and intensity of the 
encounter would be very frightening. Yet in the movie theater we laugh 



because Jack Nicholson has responded to frustration in the creative and 
forceful ways we would all like to emulate. And he gets away with it. 


The violence of frustration which mirrors our own sense of frustration 
and powerlessness has become a major theme in the American cinema. 
When Steve McQueen slowly walks around a police car blowing it to bits 
with a shot gun (THE GETAWAY), we cheer because it helps exorcise 
our own sense of frustration. When Elliot Gould jumps up on the table 
and yells at the pompous professors who are examining him (GETTING 
STRAIGHT), we cheer again. The car chase through congested urban 
streets (another standard feature of recent cinema) relieves our sense of 
frustration and claustrophobia in over-crowded cities and suburbs. 

In THE LAST DETAIL, as in these other movies too, it is always made 
perfectly clear that Nicholson, like Chaplin in his films, momentarily 
thwarts, but never defeats, the all-powerful institutions. Thus the film 
has its proverbial cake and eats it too. It revels in Nicholson’s outraged 
attacks on institutions without suggesting that the dissolution of these 
institutions would be a good thing. Such a suggestion, after all, would be 
untenable in a Hollywood film and unacceptable to most American 
audiences. Thus, while the movie offers momentary relief from 
frustration, the audience is left with the overriding impression that life 
is a meaningless concatenation of unrelated activities, that any “slice of 
life” would inevitably reveal this meaninglessness. 

The film’s form also provides this message. Each separate activity is cut 
short or fragmented. The film is divided into short sequences which 
exclude any really significant aspects of experience. Eor example, we do 
not see Meadows have a successful sexual experience; only the most 
ludicrous and anticlimactic episodes are included. Consequences are 
also ignored. When the three men get drunk and sit around the hotel 
room, we don't see Meadows get sick. We only learn that he did vomit 
and that he will again. The film is divided into small bits and pieces 
which alone are meaningless and don't add up to anything. Because 
most of the film is composed of scenes of waiting, standing around, and 
watching, we are left with a sense of the aimlessness of the characters’ 
lives. 

While the meaninglessness of their lives is clearly the result of their 
dependence on an alienating job for their security and comfort, the film 
makers have generalized the film in order to make it stand for life in 
general. Thus the real causes of isolation, frustration, alienation, and 
meaninglessness in the lives of these men remain unexplored. The 
emptiness stays at the level of an existential or psychological problem 
and never becomes, in terms of the movie, what it is: a social problem. 

Only once does the film touch political and social reality, toward the end 
of the sailors’ stay in New York, they are picked up by four very 
ridiculous youngish liberals who take them to a plush apartment. Two of 
these people question Mulhall about the treatment he and other Blacks 
are receiving in the Navy and about his attitudes toward the Navy and 
toward Nixon. Mulhall rejects these questions by justly putting down 



these silly people who clearly do not understand him, and his motives 
for joining and staying in the Navy. By carefully selecting his types and 
directing this scene, Ashby has forced us to agree that these are tiresome 
questions. 

But only in this film, which strictly avoids all contact with the world 
outside its aesthetic frontiers, could these questions be tiresome. These 
are, from a larger perspective, the most important questions asked in 
the whole film. THE LAST DETAIL is critical of Navy life, but its 
criticisms are purposely unspecific and apply to modern life in general. 
The Navy in this film functions as a microcosm or a symbol of life in 
general. By refusing to deal with specific issues (and even denigrating 
those which are raised), Hal Ashby and his associates think they have 
freed themselves from any social responsibility. But every human act 
has political implications which cannot be denied. By ignoring the 
economic and social origins of contemporary alienation and frustration, 
these film makers have chosen to support the existing irstitutions they 
appear to criticize. 
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REED: INSURGENT MEXICO (Paul Leduc, 1972, Mexico) is an homage 
to John Reed, the American writer, journalist, and intransigent radical 
who covered the Mexican Revolution for four months in the winter of 
1913-14. Before this film can be placed in its proper context we must 
introduce John Reed and the revolution he witnessed. John Reed (1887- 
1920) graduated from Harvard in 1910 and joined Lincoln Steffens, 
Eugene O'Neill, Max Eastman, Mabel Dodge, and many other American 
artists and intellectuals who lived the bohemian life in Greenwich 
Village. He began his career in journalism as an assistant editor of the 
Ameriean Magazine. In those days, the bohemian life had a large 
political component and Reed became involved in the I. W.W. and, in 

1913, joined the group of young socialists who had started The Masses. 
In that year, too, Reed became involved in the long and bloody I.W.W.- 
led strike of silk workers in Paterson, New Jersey and was thrown in jail 
as a result. Once out, he directed a mass pageant for the benefit of the 
silk workers in Madison Square Garden; the pageant included more 
than 1000 of the strikers and speeches by Big Bill Haywood and 
Elizabeth Gurley Elynn. 

In the winter of 1913, Reed crossed into Mexico and for four months he 
reported on and participated in the march south to Torreon, a 
strategically important town which was finally taken by Erancisco 
“Pancho” Villa’s famous Northern Division. This revolution, which 
ended with the establishment of the Mexican Republic in the summer of 

1914, was only the last in a series of revolutions and coups which began 
when Erancisco Madero, a wealthy landowner, overthrew the reigning 
dictator. General Porfirio Diaz, in 1910. 

Madero, however, failed to carry out the land reform so urgently needed 
and so desired by the peons who had supported him. Thus, in 
November, 1911, the peasant leader Emiliano Zapata rose up 
unsuccessfully against Madero’s government. In Eebruary, 1913, some 
rightist generals revolted against Madero in an attempt to restore the 




old dictatorship. With the help of the supposedly loyal General Huerta 
and with the open advice and urging of the U.S. ambassador, the 
generals defeated Madero and assassinated him. Huerta took over the 
government but his future was sealed when, in March of that year. Villa, 
known throughout the United States as a vicious bandit, crossed the Rio 
Grande into Mexico with seven companions and quickly built up the 
Northern Division. By January, 1914, Villa had established himself in 
Chihuahua and was preparing to march south to Torreon with General 
Tomas Urbina, the Lion of Durango, Reed’s first contact in Mexico, on 
his right flank. This was the operation Reed witnessed first hand and, 
two months after he left Mexico, the Huerta regime crumbled and the 
Republic was established. 

Reed went directly to Ludlow, Colorado, after leaving Mexico and took 
up arms on the side of the striking miners. In the summer of that year, 
Reed and illustrator Boardman Robinson covered the Eastern Front in 
Europe; as a result of these experiences, Reed wrote THE WAR IN 
EASTERN EUROPE (1917). At home again in Greenwich Village with his 
wife Louise Bryant, Reed became increasingly involved in socialist 
politics, speaking out and participating whenever he could and involved 
in the literary avant-garde in Provincetown. The Russian Revolution 
seemed to Reed and to many of his friends the beginning of a world 
socialist revolution. In August of 1917, he left for Russia and arrived in 
time to witness the October Revolution. He returned home in April of 
the next year, stood trial with the other editors of The Masses, and wrote 
TEN DAYS THAT SHOOT THE WORLD, which was published in 1919. 
In September, he helped found the Communist Labor Party in 
opposition to the American Communist Party and, as the government 
began a massive crackdown on radicals, he left the country illegally and 
hurried to Moscow in order to gain recognition for his party. Although 
he was warmly received in Russia and made a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International, he lost favor to the 
representatives of the American Communist Party. Reed was 
disillusioned by this rejection which he never fully understood, and by 
evidence of corruption in the new state he had so warmly welcomed. But 
before he could act he fell ill at the age of thirty-three on October 17, 
1920. He lies buried beside the Kremlin wall in Moscow. 

The movie’s title indicates that Leduc’s concern is limited to Reed’s 
account of the Revolution in INSURGENT MEXICO and its author. The 
opposing forces which created and sustained the Mexican Revolution 
are never clearly defined. There is no sustained political analysis—events 
are arranged so as to give a picture of Reed’s development, not the 
nature of the Revolution. The rebels themselves remain little more than 
foils for Reed as the movie centers on Reed’s changing perceptions 
about his own function as journalist. 


Although Reed was an experienced reporter by the time he went to 
Mexico, we are given the impression that he is a novice. When he 



confronts Urbina in his stronghold, Reed does not appear to have a 
strong commitment to the rebel forces. After waiting fruitlessly for 
Urbina and his rakish troops to go to battle, Reed decides to head for 
Chihuahua. He is refused permission to leave and ultimately goes off 
with Urbina’s army on top of a mule drawn cargo of dynamite. 

Apart from inserting a few truisms about social justice, Leduc practically 
ignores the commitment to socialism which brought Reed to Mexico in 
the first place. In the film, Reed’s initial lack of involvement is 
superceded by a strong emotional feeling for the rebel cause, and for his 
Mexican soldier comrades. Drunk after a fiesta, he expresses fears about 
his own courage, and at Cadena, the scene of their first battle, he 
awkwardly attempts to participate in the fighting; he ends by losing his 
camera and becoming separated from his rebel group. Leduc implies 
that Reed did not at this point have the political perspective to respect 
his role of reporter, even though the men with whom he traveled were 
aware that their story must reach all people. In several other instances, 
Reed tries to fight, but he is stopped by the more experienced peasant 
soldiers. 

In Nogales, Reed interviews Carranza (a rigid figurehead) and later, in 
Chihuahua, he meets Villa, shown as a rough and appealing leader of the 
people. We first see Villa in a bakery where he has put his soldiers to 
work, believing that they should help the people and not stand around 
idle. We are led to assume that Reed is becoming increasingly aware of 
the historical significance of the struggle. In a conversation with two 
U.S. reporters he says that objective reporting of events is impossible 
once one believes in the revolutionaries’ cause. The implication is that 
he had discarded traditional methods of reporting and is evolving ways 
to communicate his fierce commitment to the peasants and their cause. 
Our last view of Reed, which a freeze frame holds for us, is of him 
breaking a shop window to steal a camera. He now, implies Leduc, has 
come to terms with his role. His reportorial function has become a 
revolutionary activity. 

However, although Reed’s life as a whole does reflect a growing political 
understanding and involvement, the compression of this growth into his 
reactions to several incidents in the Mexican Revolution oversimplifies 
and distorts, both Reed’s personal history and his experience in Mexico. 

Because the movie focuses on Reed rather than on the Mexican 
Revolution, it presents Reed’s own biases towards it. Instead of trying to 
discern the class interests of the opposing forces, Reed became totally 
sympathetic toward the idealistic but unrealistic goals of the peasant 
rebels with whom he lived. The movie accepts Reed’s relatively naive 
view. 

REED: INSURGENT MEXICO’S impact is marred by various technical 
inadequacies—the images are often indistinct, the lighting changes from 
shot to shot and even within single shots, the sound is tinny and uneven, 
and the graininess of the image suggests that the film was shot in i6mm 
and then blown up to 35mm. The combination of these shortcomings 



often makes the film very difficult to watch. Also it becomes hard to tell 
what effect the director intended to convey. That the entire film is tinted 
sepia suggests that the director’s aim was to recall the past, accurately. 
This supposition is born out by the lead actor’s eerie physical similarity 
to John Reed. It is harder to tell exactly what Leduc wants his audience 
to derive from the many awkward close ups—the are often startling but 
serve no apparent purpose. Thus although the film is a much deserved 
homage to John Reed, its political and aesthetic failings force us to wish 
that a mach better film had been made, either about John Reed or about 
the Mexican Revolution. 


Note; 

Paul Leduc (b. 1942) studied film directing and writing before becoming 
film critic for El Dia. He studied with Jean Rouch, and in 1968 directed 
16 documentaries shot on location at the Olympic games. REED: 
INSURGENT MEXICO, his first feature film, is distributed by New 
Yorker Eilms. 
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If you go to see THE EXORCIST expecting to scream, forget it. There’s 
more screaming going on between mother (Ellen Burstyn) and daughter 
(Linda Blair) in the film than in the audience. If you go expecting to be 
shocked, you will be, but not by what you had thought. The explicit 
ordeals of possession and exorcism, which fill up the last forty-five 
minutes of the film, seem tame in retrospect when compared with the 
scenes involving doctors mechanically desecrating the little girl’s body in 
their exploratory probing. And if, by chance, you are one of those who 
wants to go expecting to throw up, you will be consummately 
disappointed, unless, of course, you've had something green to eat 
before the film. All of this is by way of introduction in order to 
counteract the scare-sensationalism the film has gotten from promoters 
and press alike. It’s the worst sort of capitalism that desensitizes a film 
this way. Each year the process goes on, creating a phony mythology 
about certain films, saying these films will destroy your innocence 
forevermore, will change your way of viewing film forevermore, will cut 
you off from your sheltered past forevermore. I'd like to say like Poe’s 
raven: Nevermore! Such promotions, which seem to have begun in the 
modern era with THE GRADUATE (does anyone still think Benjamin 
was really “where it’s at” with Mrs. Robinson?) and which continued 
with LOVE STORY, THE GODEATHER and LAST TANGO IN PARIS, 
assume that the film will not draw audiences on its own merit when they 
hard-sell sensationalism outside the film. 

Will you go to see THE EXORCIST because you know everyone else will 
be going and because you don't want to feel left out of any conversations 
that just might touch on the film? There’s a sick but slick theorem at 
work here: If you tell people there are ideas in the film, they won't go. 
But if you tell them that it’s action packed, driving, relentless, and that 
the film is guaranteed to make them throw up (absolutely no one under 
thirty allowed without parental guidance; certified doctors will be in 
attendance and defrocked priests will hear confessions after the film), 
then they'll go. In droves. All of this is to say that THE EXORCIST 




doesn't need the publicity that it’s gotten. Despite some glaring flaws, 
the film can stand very comfortably on its own. 


The film opens with a flaw. I am speaking of the northern Iraq sequence, 
beautifully photographed by Billy Williams, in which we are introduced 
to Father Lancaster Merrin (Max Von Sydow), a Jesuit priest on an 
archeological dig. His workers find a small, sculpted demon’s head and a 
religious medal with an inscription in Latin. The demon’s head has 
sexual parts to it (which are paralleled later in the film by the sexual 
parts placed on the statue in the church). Merrin takes the find, leaves 
the dig site and goes to a cafe where he takes pills for a weak heart. The 
sequence ends with Merrin on top of one rock and a lifesize figure of the 
demon on an opposite rock. The two stare at each other, while fog and 
sand rise from the earth to envelop them. 

The sequence is flawed, because its length is not proportionate to its 
thematic importance. What we are supposed to learn from the sequence 
is that Merrin is not just an archeologist but also an exorcist, a priest 
whose physically weak heart is counterbalanced by his strength of will: 
his faith. We are supposed to learn that he has squared off with the devil 
before, that he recognizes that he will again have to confront the devil, 
and that this next time will likely be his last, because of his weak heart. 

If you have not read the novel by William Peter Blatty before seeing the 
film, you will not find any of this information in the Iraq sequence. The 
sequence fails, because Merrin has not been set up as the equal of the 
devil. He wins our sympathy, but not until the actual exorcism does he 
win our respect. 

If we can artificially divide the Georgetown shooting into sections, then 
the next section is one of parallelism, one of expository intercutting to 
reveal and develop the characters of Chris MacNeil, film actress and 
mother, and Father Karras, Jesuit priest and clinical psychiatrist for the 
other priests at Georgetown. Karras, significantly, comes from the 
working class. He is now an intellectual (he went to Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, etc.) but also an athlete (he boxes and jogs to work out his 
frustrations). Karras’s psychological tension as a character in the film 
stems from two things: his relationship with his elderly mother and his 
gradual loss of faith. Chris MacNeil is living temporarily in Georgetown 
to do a film (about college protests). She is exceptionally close to her 
twelve-year-old daughter Regan (Linda Blair) and inexplicably 
estranged from her husband, who is never present in the film but who is 
supposedly in Rome. 

Director William Friedkin excels at this kind of intercutting, which 
simultaneously develops both characters while building suspense. For 
instance, we Karras first as an observer on the set in which Chris is 
acting. Later, we see her walk by his gate and observe him counseling a 
fellow priest. Karras’ growing preoccupation with the problem of his 
mother is paralled by Chris’ growing concern over her daughter. And 
just as Karras’ mother is taken to a mental asylum instead of to a 
hospital, so too Regan is taken to a hospital instead of to an exorcist in 



the beginning. Chris and Karras are both confronted with the limits of 
reason and faith. They are both going crazy separately but with the same 
intensity. Secondary characters, like Father Dyer and the detective, Lt. 
Kinderman (Lee J. Cobb), by moving back and forth between Chris and 
Karras, further link them, until they finally do meet, which comes 
relatively late in the film. 

By then, Karras’s mother has died and Chris’s daughter as “died” in the 
sense that the devil has taken full control of her body. By then, both are 
feeling sufficiently guilty (Karras for having failed his mother, since if he 
hadn't been a priest, he could have been a very wealthy secular 
psychiatrist; Chris for having failed Regan, since, if she hadn't been a 
busy film actress and involved with men other than her husband, the 
estrangement with her daughter might not have happened). Friedkin’s 
sense of pace in these developmental scenes is skillful and sensitive. 
While he gradually increases the duration of the scenes involving 
Karras, he gradually decreases the duration of the scenes involving Chris 
and Regan. Bat since there are quantitatively fewer scenes involving 
Karras than scenes involving Chris and Regan, the divergence in tempo 
is very well balanced, and the cutting thus remains “invisible.” 

It is significant that a scene involving Father Karras being helped into 
bed by another priest is paralleled with a scene involving Regan going to 
bed, for the bed shaking is the first visible clue of “unnatural” 
phenomena in the film. 

At this point, the film splits in two parts. The first involves Chris’ 
attempts to get answers from the medical profession. The second traces 
her more desperate attempts to get answers from psychiatrists and 
priests. The process is clear. First, Regan’s body is tapped, then her 
mind, then her soul, which leads us back to the body again. Friedkin’s 
technical control here is again superb, but his thematic control is 
somewhat flawed. He succumbs to what can only be described as 
“typage” portrayal of the medical profession. 

The surgical tests are excruciating to watch, much more so than the later 
exorcism scenes, because they are more “authentic” (in the sense that 
most audiences can more easily imagine themselves being cut open by 
doctors than being possessed by devils). The doctors very impersonally 
extract blood from Regan’s throat, then very mechanically subject her to 
monstrous, vibrating machines, as if she were undergoing shock 
treatments. These doctors, who multiply from the family physician to a 
grand staff of eighty-eight, all lack feelings, all look stupid, all insist on 
rationality until they have exhausted all their tests without finding any 
answers. They are thus“typed” in that they serve only as a backdrop for 
Chris and her growing loss of patience, loss of belief, loss of control. As 
the doctors increase in numbers and as each new bout with the devil 
leaves Regan more drastically transformed, Chris screams more and 
swears more. It is difficult for me to comprehend why so many doctors 
allowed their names to be put in the credits, since THE EXORCIST is 
the most biting indictment of the medical profession since Arthur 



Hiller’s THE HOSPITAL. The doctors’ probing of Regan’s body appears 
ultimately to be as crude and as barbaric as medieval bloodletting, 
especially when paralleled with exorcism, which reached its height of 
popularity in the middle ages. 

Once Chris has placed her trust in Karras, she quietly fades as a 
character. Occasionally still visible, she ceases to function as an active 
“presence.” The ordeal of exorcism is sustained by the complex 
psychological differences between Merrin and Karras and the 
differences in their approaches to dealing with the devil. The old and 
otherworldly Merrin can be physically beaten by the devil but not 
psychologically or spiritually beaten. He refuses to listen to Karras’s 
psychiatric explanation of Regan’s split personalities, insisting that 
there is only one personality inside her. He refuses to listen to the devil’s 
taunts and insults. We gradually realize that Merrin’s pending death is a 
martyrdom, a voluntary sacrifice of self. We also realize that the devil 
has possessed Regan in order to get to Merrin, in order to do battle with 
him one more time in the hope of winning his soul. I said before that 
Merrin’s stature as an exorcist does not come through in the opening 
Iraq sequence. Yet his stature does come through for extracinematic 
reasons. Merrin is played by Max Von Sydow, and so his spiritual 
presence has already been prepared for us by all the Bergman films that 
he has been in. 

From the outset, the Merrin-devil struggle is mystical, other worldly, 
ritualistic. The Karras-devil relationship, on the other hand, is more 
terrestrial, more psychologically complex, more transformational, and 
thus more interesting. Karras cannot help but ignore Merrin’s warning 
not to listen to the devil, not to dialogue with the devil. Karras’s 
relationship with the devil is intimately tied up with his guilt feelings 
about his mother and her death. The devil plays on this, transforming 
Regan into Karras’ mother in front of Karras. His decision to sacrifice 
himself is also related to his mother’s death. Weakened by having 
entered into dialogue with the devil, Karras sits downstairs, while 
Merrin goes alone to his inevitable heart attack. Chris comes in and asks 
Karras if Regan will die. His answer is also his decision. “No, she won't 
die” in this case means, “Yes, I will die.” Karras thus merges with Merrin 
as a Christ figure (for exorcism is in itself a black mass that becomes 
white again through the sacrifice of an innocent). 

Friedkin has skillfully prepared us for Karras’ leap of faith (both 
figuratively and literally), not only through the mother-relationship but 
also through a brief sequence in the Mass, in which we saw Karras 
almost physically choking on the words of the consecration that say: 
“Take ye and eat of this, for this is my body; take ye and drink... for this 
is my blood.” Karras leaps on the devil-Regan and before the devil can 
fully possess Karras, Karras leaps through the window to his death. Even 
this ritualistic sacrifice is an ironic comment on the parallelism that 
exists between exorcism and the Mass, for Karras commits suicide (a 
mortal sin, which means automatic excommunication and eternal 
damnation in the Catholic Church). In a larger context, then, since 



Christ was all-knowing, his crucifixion can also be viewed as a suicide, 
an exorcism. 

I have purposely waited until now to treat the psychology of the Regan 
character. Rather than explain her possession by her age or her 
susceptibility to the fantasy of the ouija board, I would like to propose a 
secular explanation, again in terms of ritual. There are two scenes in the 
film which are essential for understanding the character of Regan. The 
first is her tete-a-tete with her mother in Regan’s bed. The subject of the 
conversation is Barke Dennings, the director of Chris’s film. Regan 
suggests that Dennings is Chris’ lover. Significantly, Chris does not deny 
this allegation. The suggestion of guilt is perfect in Burstyn’s voice in 
this scene. It is Chris herself who gives Regan the key to Regan’s later 
behavior when, instead of dealing with the question of Dennings as 
lover, she deals with him as father substitute. Chris admits that she’s 
been lonely and that she likes Dennings, but that she loves Regan’s 
father. I am suggesting here that the film can be viewed as an elaborate 
ritual on the part of Regan, and that she, not the devil, kills Dennings, 
just as she kills Merrin and Karras: all of them are father figures. Thus, 
Regan plays upon her mother’s guilt just as she plays upon Karras's' 
guilt about his mother. 

If Chris suggests the reason for possession ritual, she also suggests the 
methodology in the second scene of importance mentioned earlier. It is 
Regan’s birthday. Chris is furious, because the father has not called nor 
has he sent a card or letter or present. Chris tries to call him in Rome (it 
is fitting that he should be in Rome, the physical center of the Roman 
Catholic Church). Chris frantically curses both him (off-phone) and the 
operator (on-phone), just as she curses the doctors and all adults in the 
film who do not immediately understand her or who seem to oppose 
her. In the foreground of the frame is Regan, listening to everything her 
mother says. It is the last time that we see Regan not possessed until the 
very end of the film. Regan’s possession, thus, stems as much from Chris 
as from any devil. Her possessions become both ritualistic and 
stereotyped. 

It should be noted here the extremely important part that language 
plays in the film. Chris and Regan-possessed distinguish themselves 
from all other characters in the film, not only by their tantrums but also 
by their language. If there were no special effects in the film, no blood 
and gore and visual violence, the film would still shock audiences, 
because the language Chris uses would shock (because she is a woman 
and women aren't supposed to swear like that, are they?), and because 
the language Regan uses would shock (because she is only a girl—both 
sex and age are involved here; she’s also prepubescent, so the sex words 
shock too). The only other character who enters into this ritual is Karras 
(shocking because he’s a priest). Significantly, he invites possession by 
the curses he uses when he beats up on Regan’s body. Possessions thus 
are ritualistic (Regan always throws up green bile, always uses language 
that relates to sex, always attacks herself or others in the genital area). I 
must admit that my hypothesis that Regan is not possessed but 



possesses and even kills other characters as her own kind of radical 
therapy is a much more chilling thought than the hypothesis that she is 
taken over by the devil, in which case she is a victim and an innocent. 
While contradictory, both hypotheses are probable and thus true. 

If Friedkin evokes character typage extremely well through the use of 
language, he dissipates the power of this language through his horribly 
unsubtle use of sound in the film. All sound is several decibels higher 
than the visuals call for, a device guaranteed to grate on any audience 
and augment the audience tension. When we see, for example, Regan in 
the foreground listening to her mother on the phone in the background, 
the volume of Chris’s voice is as shrill and as piercing as scenes in which 
Chris is seen in close up while acting out similar swearing tantrums. In 
other words, image size does not determine sound volume. Twice, 
Friedkin goes in for a close up of characters’ faces, only to zoom away 
quickly with the overly shrill sound of a telephone ringing. Even if you 
attached your phone to a quadraphonic speaker system, it would still not 
ring as loud as it does in THE EXORCIST. I understand now why I 
thought Eriedkin’s THE ERENCH CONNECTION was such a “loud” 
film. What baffles me is how a director who is obviously sophisticated in 
his image track can be so blatantly unsubtle with his sound track. THE 
EXORCIST is too good a film to be cheapened by such predictable false 
scares as the telephone over-ringing. 

The popularity of THE EXORCIST goes beyond, I think, the thrills and 
chills of the horror film genre. The phenomenon is too complex to deal 
with adequately here, but I think it is related to the death-of-God 
philosophy and its impact in the sixties, to the move from drugs to Jesus 
in the late sixties and early seventies, to the current widespread interest 
in witchcraft, the occult, UEO’s, ESP, mind control, herbal medicines 
and radical therapy (bioenergetics, gestalt, primal, etc.). The names 
change, but the vocabulary doesn't. They all read like a litany. The idea 
of exorcism is so compelling, because, while the content is random and 
irrational, the form is rigid, controlled, stylized, ritualistic. Exorcism 
may even be viewed, then, as Catholicism’s answer to radical therapy, 
just as confession can be seen as Catholicism’s answer to traditional 
analysis. 

Therein lies the key to understanding the film metaphor within the film. 
Chris is a film actress, which means that she plays roles: she acts out 
rituals. Lt. Kinderman distinguishes himself from all other film 
detectives by his very stylized way of seeing everything (often falsely) in 
terms of film. He acknowledges Karras first as John Garfield and finally 
as Sal Mineo. Their “sparring” matches are conducted almost totally in 
terms of film history. Likewise, Kinderman (“child-man”) cannot 
separate the real Chris from the Chris he’s seen in film: Significantly, he 
“invents” a daughter who wants Chris’s autograph when in reality the 
autograph is for him. It is also significant, in terms of the film’s theme, 
that the one film Chris made which impressed him most was called 
ANGEL. 



I'm sure that other critics will give Linda Blair more than ample praise 
for her portrayal of Regan, which I thought was weak. These same critics 
will give the special effects people and the makeup people credit for 
what it, to me, perhaps too obvious and overworked in the film. I 
personally think that the film will endure, not because of the shock 
scenes surrounding the possessions, but because of the fascinating 
psychology in the Chris and Karras characters and the exceptional acting 
of Ellen Burstyn and Jason Miller as these characters. Of the two, the 
role of Chris is the more difficult and thus the more rewarding. Whether 
THE EXORCIST retains its power over the years hinges, I think, on the 
acting of Ellen Burstyn. 

I was very moved by THE LAST PICTURE SHOW when I saw it. I say 
that in order to confess that when Burstyn threw her first tantrum as 
Chris, I wondered what Cloris Leachman would have been like in the 
part. Burstyn walks the thin line between “not enough” and “too much” 
in her outbursts. She blends the right mixture of anger and frustration 
needed in her role. Her portrayal of Chris makes us angry with her at the 
same time that it engages our sympathy for her. She achieves this 
perfect balance, because her facial expressions and her body movements 
suggest the subtle ambiguities that her voice, of necessity, loses when 
she wails and screams. 

I am personally sorry that Kitty Winn, a fine actress (THE PANIC IN 
NEEDLE PARK) had such a small and undemanding role in the film as 
Sharon, Chris’s personal secretary. I am equally sorry that Lee J. Cobb, 
who is so fine as Kinderman, did not have more time on screen. 

Einally, I am impressed with the Eriedkin of THE EXORCIST, where I 
was not impressed with the ERENCH CONNECTION. I can only hope 
that his rate of maturity and sophistication from the latter film to the 
former will be matched in his next film (especially in terms of the sound 
track), which is sure to be a box office success by the mere fact that his 
name will be in the credits. 
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